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[.  S.  Press  Geared  for  Coverage 
f  War  as  Crisis  Sets  New  Pace 


Greatest  News  Staff  Ever  Concentrated  on 
Single  Story  Awaits  Conflict . . .  Censorship 
Clamped  Down  by  London,  Paris 
By  W.  E.  SCHNEIDER  and  S.  J.  MONCHAK 


EUROPE’S  “WAR  OF  NERVES”  developed  into  one  of  the 
great  news  stories  of  the  century  during  the  past  fortnight, 
ti  maelstrom  carrying  newspaper  correspondents  and  U.  S. 
[oreign  desks  into  their  swiftest  pace  of  coverage  on  many  fronts 
IS  the  imminence  of  actual  warfare  grew  hourly.  American 
KW8  arid  photo  agencies  sent  an  unprecedented  flood  of  dis¬ 
tiches  and  pictures  across  the  Atlantic,  meanwhile  preparing 
or  coverage  of  a  European  conflict,  and  circulations  of  U.  S, 
Kwspapers  rose  rapidly  in  many  cities  as  the  big  question 
nark  of  the  Continent — WAR  ? — loomed  larger  in  the  headlines. 

fcwspaper  developments  up  to  the 

our  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  Thousands  of  American-trained  and 
hinday  night  were:  “string”  correspondents,  comprising 


fa  the  first  time  since  the  World  the  greatest  news  staff  ever  concen- 
fir  the  French  and  British  govern-  trated  on  a  single  story,  were  poised 
MDts  imposed  full  censorship.  On  for  war  duty  at  an  instant’s  notice 
tanday,  Aug.  31,  no  dispatches  left  as  they  hit  a  new  pace  of  coverage  in 
<ondon,  focal  point  of  most  of  the  keeping  abreast  the  chameleon-like 
nn  emanating  from  England  and  diplomatic  developments  in  far-flung 
he  Continent,  for  two  hours  after  capitals,  for  American  wire  services 
he  British  censors  took  over  com-  and  newspapers. 

emications  offices  at  2:57  p.m.  EDT.  Commimications  facilities  were  se- 
IS  correspondents  unable  to  reach  verely  taxed  by  an  unprecedented 
xndon  by  telephone  immediately  be-  flood  of  dispatches. 

^  filing  direct  to  New  York.  Cen-  A  new  high  in  the  number  of  pic- 
m  slowed  news  transmission  from  tures  transmitted  and  flown  from 
‘Odon  to  commercial  speed  when  Europe  indicated  that  the  photo  agen- 
ahle  service  to  America  was  resumed  cies  are  adequately  prepared  for  the 
•riy  Thursday  evening.  emergency  of  war. 

^  AP,  late  Thursday  afternoon,  y.  s.  newspapers  rose 

Im  stones  datelmed  Lo”*  33  much  as  50%  as  the  breathless  epic 

^Je  following:  (Passed  through  ^  unfolded  (see  page  5,  this 

Wish  Censorship). 

Mows  to  England  via  U.  S.  Wives  and  families  of  American 

lor  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  newspapermen  working  in  strategic 
W  generation  the  British  public  capitals  left  for  the  U.  S.  or  went  to 
log.  28  received  news  from  France  places  of  refuge  in  the  country  and 
'“the  U.  S.  as  dispatches  were  trans-  headquarters  of  news  and  photo  agen- 
®hed  to  New  York  by  Press  Wire-  cies  in  London  and  Paris  were  pro¬ 
's  and  then  were  cabled  to  London,  tected  with  sandbags  and  windows 


were  covered  with  black  paper  as  the 
fear  of  air  raids  grew. 

Gas  masks  were  rushed  by  air  to 
correspondents  in  countries  where 
they  have  not  been  issued  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

U.  S.  foreign  correspondents  broad¬ 
cast  latest  developments  of  the  new 
crisis  in  hundreds  of  special  news¬ 
casts  by  the  radio  chains. 

Sitting  in  the  same  seat — the  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair — that  he  occupied  25  years 
ago  when  Europe  was  on  the  brink 
of  war,  Barry  Faris,  editor.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  waited  for  the 
European  decision  this  week,  his 
staffers  deployed  in  the  trouble  zones. 

Veterans  all,  INS  has  Charles  A. 
Smith,  heading  its  London  bureau; 
Kenneth  Downs  in  Paris;  Pierre  Huss 
in  Berlin;  J.  E.  Brown  in  Warsaw,  and 
Cecil  Brown  in  Rome.  H.  R.  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  INS’s  world  roving  corre¬ 
spondent,  now  in  Paris,  Mr.  Faris  said, 
will  be  dispatched  to  Warsaw  if  war 
breaks,  as  will  Frank  Gervasi,  INS 
European  expert,  who  was  aboard  the 
Yankee  Clipper  when  it  left  New 
York  Aug.  M. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  another  former 
INS  Europiean  correspondent,  formerly 
chief  of  its  London  bureau,  who  was 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
while  on  vacation  and  was  forced  to 
remain  in  this  country,  probably  will 
go  to  London,  Mr.  Faris  said,  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  resume  his  old  post 
as  chief  of  the  London  bureau. 

All  INS  bureaus  in  Europe’s  key 
cities,  the  INS  editor  stated,  have  be¬ 
tween  five  and  ten  men  prepared  to 
cover  assignments.  INS  this  week 


opened  direct-to-New  York  filing 
from  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  and 
The  Hague  because  of  the  emergency 
French  censorship  decree  of  Aug.  28. 

With  its  wires  held  open  on  a  24- 
hour  basis,  INS  has  quadrupled  its 
normal  word  volume  since  the  crisis 
flared,  Mr.  Faris  said.  INS  has  been 
averaging  between  30,000  and  40,000 
words  since  Europe  first  got  its  war 
jitters  a  fortnight  ago,  he  added. 

At  the  peaceful  end  of  INS’s  cable 
tickers  sits  J.  C.  Oestreicher,  director 
of  INS  foreign  service,  a  former  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  himself,  and 
around  him  sit  a  staff  of  assistants 
and  a  battery  of  day  and  night  re¬ 
write  men.  Immediately  assisting 
Oestreicher  are  Harry  Reynolds,  INS 
director  of  outgoing  foreign  service, 
and  Harry  Bergman,  night  assistant 
cable  editor. 

Reynolds,  INS  staffer  for  the  last 
two  decades,  was  formerly  manager 
of  the  Hearst  wire  service’s  London 
bureau  and  has  been  on  the  New 
York  end  of  the  cables  for  the  last 
three  years.  J.  Edgerton  Lee,  Larry 
Meier,  Ed  Gottlieb  and  George  Lait, 
son  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror’s 
editor,  round  out  the  night  side  of  the 
cable  desk. 

Oestreicher,  who  has  spent  more 
than  two  decades  in  newspapering, 
first  entered  the  profession  on  the  old 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  when 
that  paper  was  edited  by  his  father. 
After  leaving  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  he  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  INS  in  1924.  After  four 
years  of  training  on  the  cable  desk 
he  was  transferred  to  London  as  as¬ 
sistant  bureau  manager.  He  became 
news  editor  of  INS  in  1931  and  went 
abroad  as  director  of  its  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  in  1934.  He  was  appointed  cable 
editor  this  year  and  returned  to  New 
York. 

AP  Is  Prepared 

The  Associated  Press  concentrated 
on  the  story  a  news  and  picture  staff 
four  times  the  size  of  that  which 
covered  the  World  War  at  its  height. 

At  the  moment  the  AP  has  a  staff 
of  more  than  100  American-trained 
foreign  correspondents  in  Europe,  di¬ 
rected  from  London  by  Milo  M. 
Thompson,  AP  executive  for  Europe. 
Assisting  these  writers  are  about  2,500 


York  these  men  are  directing  European  crisis  reports  of  the  three  major  wire  services  to  members  and  clients.  LEFT:  INS  cable  desk  showing  J.  C.  Oestreicher, 
of  foreign  service,  seated  at  rear  center,  discussing  a  story  with  Leo  Dolan,  day  wire  editor,  while  copy  boy  stands  to  their  left.  Seated  clockwise,  I.  to  r,  are 
Lee,  rewrite;  Harry  Reynolds,  director  of  outgoing  foreign  service;  Mr.  Oestreicher;  Postal  Telegraph  telegrapher;  Gilbert  Klein,  file  clerk;  James  Romeo, 
>nd  Clinton  Greenberg,  rewrite.  CENTER:  AP's  foreign  desk  executives  in  a  news  huddle.  L.  to  r.:  Glenn  Babb,  cable  desk  editor;  John  Evans,  foreign  news  ediior, 
Cranmer,  night  cable  editor.  RIGHT:  A  corner  of  the  U.P.  New  York  newsroom  showing  its  "crisis  desk"  in  foreground.  L.  to  r.:  Joseph  L.  Myler,  rewrite;  Martin 
Kane,  night  cable  assistant;  Joe  Alex  Morris,  foreign  news  editor;  Everett  R.  Holies,  night  cable  editor;  Louis  F.  Keemie,  day  cable  editor. 
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“stringers”  scattered  over  the  conti¬ 
nent.  according  to  O.  S.  Gramling, 
executive  assistant  in  charge  of  AP 
membership.  The  entire  staff  has  been 
geared  to  war  tempo  by  the  imprece- 
dented  news  pace  of  the  past  two 
weeks  and  the  AP  is  ready  if  war 
comes,  Mr.  Gramling  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  early  this  week. 

The  “stringers”  include  native  re¬ 
porters  of  impMDrtant  newspapers  and 
supplementary  stciffs  varying  from  a 
score  to  a  hundred  in  the  provinces 
of  each  country.  These  include  edi¬ 
tors  of  provincial  newspapers.  The 
supplementary  staff  of  2.500  also  in¬ 
cludes  tipsters. 

Bureau  chiefs  in  direct  charge  of 
AP  correspondents  in  European  cen¬ 
ters  are; 

London,  J.  C.  Stark;  Paris,  John 
Lloyd;  Berlin,  Louis  P.  Lochner;  Mos¬ 
cow,  Witt  Hancock;  Rome,  Richard 
G.  Massock,  Budapest;  Robert  B. 
Parker;  Warsaw,  Elmer  W.  Peterson. 
Lynn  Heinzerling,  imtil  recently  at 
the  Berlin  bureau,  has  been  in  Danzig 
since  the  crisis  developed. 

Among  the  AP  foreign  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  experience  as  war  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Spain  recently  are  Rob¬ 
ert  Okin  and  James  C.  Oldfield,  at 
London;  Henry  Cassidy  and  Charles 
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IZERO  HOUR! 

|  Nazi  Troops  Moving  on  Border 
^Berlin  Severs  Communications 
\  Germans  Must  Leave  London 
^French  Cut  Bridges  on  Rhine 
J  Hitler  Cancels  Sunday  Speech 
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WAR  “NEWS*' 


Unusual  "Extra"  treatment  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Foltz,  Jr.,  Paris;  Elmer  Peterson,  War¬ 
saw;  Robert  B.  Parker,  Budapest,  and 
Richard  Massock,  Rome. 

AP,  which  has  abandoned  use  of 
cables  to  expedite  copy  from  abroad, 
has  a  direct  cable  from  London  to  its 
Rockefeller  Center  headquarters.  Dis¬ 
patches  from  the  continent  are  cleared 
to  the  U.  S.  in  many  cases  on  this 
cable,  although  Western  Union  and 
Mackay  cables  also  are  used. 

How  European  coverage  doubled 
overnight  early  last  week  and  mounted 
toward  the  crisis  peak  of  37,242  words 
received  by  the  AP  foreign  desk  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  24,  is  indicated  in  the 
following  figures  on  cable  wordage: 


sustained  rush  of  the  past  two  weeks, 
has  been  foreign  news  editor  since 
1936.  He  has  been  with  the  AP  since 
1914  and  has  served  as  chief  of  bureau 
in  Rome,  1930-33,  and  in  Paris,  from 
1933-36. 

The  AP  said  news  is  routed  by  de¬ 
vious  routes  to  avoid  delays,  Paris 
sometimes  being  forced  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  London  via  New  York,  for 
instance. 

In  London,  nerve  center  of  the  AP’s 
European  service — as  in  every  other 
bureau — the  government  has  demand¬ 
ed  certain  precautionary  measures  be 
taken.  A  gang  of  men  surrounded 
the  building  Aug.  30,  filling  sandbags 
and  piling  them  up  above  the  win¬ 
dows.  Air  raid  shelters  nearby  will 
provide  protection  in  the  event  of  a 
real  emergency. 

Gas  masks  have  been  issued  by  most 
of  the  governments  in  Europe,  but 
where  no  regular  issue  is  available 
masks  have  been  rushed  by  air  for 
the  use  of  AP  staffmen. 

Wives  and  families  of  most  of  the 
staffmen  have  left  either  for  the  United 
States  or  for  safe  refuges  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Days  off  have  been  abolished 
and  meals  are  brought  into  the  of¬ 
fices.  In  Paris  taxis  and  buses  are 
virtually  non-existent  in  the  early 
morning  hours  and  most  of  the  staff 
there  are  billeted  in  a  small  hotel 
within  walking  distance  of  the  office. 

Office  windows  have  been  covered 
with  black  paper  and  blue  lights  have 
been  installed  as  air  raid  precautions. 

The  Berlin  AP  bureau  has  an  air 
raid  shelter  in  its  building  and  gas 
masks  are  ready. 

Due  to  the  confusion  attendant  upon 
imposition  of  censorship  and  restric¬ 
tions  in  most  countries,  life  for  the 
photographers  has  become  a  series  of 
arrests  and  confiscations  of  photo¬ 
graphic  plates.  Wire  transmission  of 
photographs — never  so  speedy  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  over  the  wirephoto  network 
— is  still  slower  now  and  unlikely  to 
continue  much  longer,  the  AP  said. 

Baillie  Directing  UP  Staff 

A  newspaperman’s  dream — to  be  on 
the  sp>ot  as  the  greatest  story  of  the 
decade  unfolds  before  him — came  true 
for  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  who  was  vacationing  in 
Europe  when  chaos  first  threatened, 
and  he  has  been  actively  directing 
UP’s  European  corps  from  London  in 
recent  weeks. 


The  UP  has  500  correspondents  in 
Europie  under  the  direction  of  Ed.  L. 
Keen,  vice-president  for  Europie,  and 
Webb  Miller,  general  manager,  it  was 
said  at  the  UP’s  offices  in  New  York. 
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August  31 -September  5  — 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention,  San 
Francisco,  Palo  Alto,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

September  11-12 — SNPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  for  the 
Eastern  Division,  Chattanooga. 
Hotel  Patten. 

•September  11-14  —  Financial 
Advertisers  Ass’n  of  America, 
annual  convention,  Toronto. 

September  1.3-16 — ANA,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  W.  Va. 

September  13-16  —  Newspa- 
p>er  Institute,  annual  meeting 
editors  and  publishers  of  weekly 
newspapers,  Willard  Straight 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Sept<-mber  13-16  —  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapier  Publishers’ 
Ass’n.  display  advertising  con¬ 
ference,  Fort  Stanwick  Hotel, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

September  19-20  —  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers 
Ass’n,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

September  19  -  20 — National 
Publishers  Ass’n,  20th  annual 
meeting,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop, 
Pa. 


Aug.  20 .  8.688  Aug.  24 . 37,242 

Aug.  21 . 19,475  Aug.  25 . 32,070 

.Aug.  22 . 24,123  Aug.  26 . 30.516 

Aug.  23 . 24.868  Aug.  27 . 21,635 


This  staff  is  being  augmented  as  fast 
as  possible  to  take  care  of  the  present 
emergency,  it  was  said.  Webb  Miller, 
who  was  on  vacation  in  this  country, 
flew  to  Europe  on  the  Yankee  Clipper, 
arriving  in  London  just  a  few  hours 
before  the  announcement  that  the 
Germans  and  the  Russians  were  going 
to  sign  their  non-aggression  agree¬ 
ment. 

Harold  Peters,  who  covered  the 
Spanish  war  for  the  UP,  was  rushed 


from  New  York  to  Berlin.  Henry 
Gorrell,  who  also  saw  service  in  the 
Spanish  war,  has  rejoined  UP’s  Euro¬ 
pean  staff  after  a  turn  on  the  New 
York  cable  desk. 

Edward  W.  Beattie,  Jr.,  a  veteran 
of  the  Ethiopian  and  Sino-Japanese 
conflicts,  is  now  in  Warsaw.  He  was 
on  his  vacation  in  Sweden  when  he 
got  word  the  present  crisis  was  on. 

On  the  Polish-Slovakian  border  the 
UP  has  Bob  Best,  from  Vienna;  on  the 
Silesian  frontier,  Richard  Hottelet; 
and  at  Danzig  George  Kidd,  of  the 
Berlin  bureau. 

In  London,  directing  UP  coverage  in 
collaboration  with  Keen  and  Miller  are 
Harry  Flory,  European  news  manager, 
Clifford  L.  Day,  assistant  news  man¬ 
ager  in  London,  and  Wallace  Carroll, 
London  bureau  manager. 

Other  UP  bureau  chiefs  are  Ralph 
Heinzen,  in  Paris;  Fred  Oechsner,  at 
Berlin,  and  Reynolds  Packard,  in 
Rome.  UP  staffer  Eleanor  Packard  is 
assisting  her  husband  in  Rome,  where 
she  has  joined  the  regular  staff  of 
eight  men. 

Writer  Abroad  Loaned  to  U.P. 

Albion  Ross,  foreign  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  who  was  touring 
Europe  and  writing  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Chronicle,  has  been  loaned  to 
UP  for  the  duration  of  the  crisis.  Mr. 
Ross,  who  entered  Germany  after  a 
few  days’  work  out  in  the  London  of¬ 
fice  of  United  Press,  will  continue  to 
submit  some  occasional  special  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  Chronicle.  Abroad  since 
June,  Mr.  Ross  expressed  eagerness  to 
cover  any  eventuality,  and  when 
Hugh  Baillie  of  UP  made  a  special  re¬ 
quest  the  transfer  for  the  emergency 
was  granted  by  the  Chronicle. 


rOR 


Heading  the  AP  cable  desk  in  New 
York  is  John  Evans,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor,  assisted  by  Glenn  Babb,  cable 
desk  editor,  and  Carl  Cranmer.  Others 
on  the  cable  desk  are  Barnett  Bilder- 
see,  C.  A.  Farnsworth,  Oscar  Leiding, 
Harry  P.  Montgomery;  Edwin  Stout, 
William  E.  Walton,  Richard  G.  Harris 
and  William  P.  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Yarbrough  was  assigned  to  the 
London  bureau  effective  Aug.  30.  He 
was  scheduled  to  sail  on  the  Norman¬ 
die.  Yarbrough  is  29  and  entered  the 
service  in  1935.  He  came  to  the  New 
York  cable  desk  from  the  KcUisas 
City  bureau  last  June. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  commented  that  he 
has  had  no  time  for  war  jitters  in  the 
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The  UP’s  London  bureau  is  equipped 
with  reserve  supplies  of  food,  camp 
beds,  blackout  curtains  on  the  win¬ 
dows,  gas  masks,  auxiliary  lanterns 
and  candles.  The  UP’s  Paris  Bureau 
has  similar  equipment. 

The  UP  news  file  from  London  has 
increased  about  500%,  Editor  &  Pnj. 
LISHER  was  told.  The  UP  has  been 
averaging  from  there  about  25.000 
words  a  day  and  about  40,000  words  a 
day  out  of  all  Europe.  This  is  more 
than  was  filed  during  the  European 
crisis  last  September. 

Morris  Heads  New  York  Desk 
Joe  Alex  Morris,  UP’s  foreign  news 
editor  in  New  York  since  1938,  is  in 
charge  of  the  UP’s  eight-man  “crisis 
desk,”  which  operates  around  the 
clock.  Veteran  of  more  than  a  de¬ 
cade  with  the  wire  service,  “Jalex” 
had  worked  on  the  United  States 
Daily,  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
the  Oklahoma  News,  the  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Denver  Post  before  join¬ 
ing  the  UP  in  1928.  A  native  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mo.,  Morris,  35,  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1925.  After  several  years  work  in 
key  jobs  in  the  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  UP  bureaus  Morris  was  made 
UP  foreign  editor,  a  new  position  in 
the  New  York  office  to  co-ordinate  the 
foreign  coverage  of  the  day,  night  and 
overnight  staffs. 

Louis  F.  Keemle  and  Fverett  R. 
Holies  are  day  and  night  cable  editors 
at  New  York,  respectively,  and 
Charles  M.  McCann  heads  the  over¬ 
night  cable  desk.  Assisting  them  are 
Martin  Kane,  Elarl  B.  Steele,  Dan 
Rogers  and  Joseph  L.  Myler. 

Sir  Roderick  Jones,  chairman  of 
Reuters,  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 
"The  Reuter  organization  in  Europe  is 
so  extensive  and  has  been  so  long  es¬ 
tablished  that  little  more  has  been 
necessary  than  the  strengthening  of 
the  main  strategic  centers  with  addi¬ 
tional  staff  men.  A  new  bureau  has 
been  opened  in  Copenhagen,  our  Am¬ 
sterdam  office  has  been  reinforced,  a 
special  correspondent  has  been  sent  to 
Warsaw  and  the  Head  Office  diplo¬ 
matic  staff  has  been  increased.  Our 
Berlin  bureau  is  still  functioning. 
One  corresjKmdent  in  Germany  is  an 
American  citizen  who  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  remain  there  even  in  the 
event  of  war. 

“The  new  Reuter  headquarters  in 
Fleet  Street  has  already  been  coye^ 
with  sand  bags.  The  new  building 
has  special  concrete  basements  to 
protect  the  staff  in  the  event  of  air 
raids,  and  has  trained  squads  for 
fire  fighting,  first  aid,  etc.” 

Photo  Agencies  Set  Records 
International  News  Photos  h^  its 
regular  staffers  covering  Europe  s  po¬ 
tential  trouble  spots — London,  I^ris. 
Berlin,  Rome,  Warsaw.  INP  chiefs 
of  bureaus  in  these  cities  are:  Walter 
Hoare,  London;  Nicholas  G.  Revay, 
Paris;  George  Pahl,  Berlin;  Umberto 
Romagnoli,  Rome;  while,  Frank  Muto. 
vacationing  in  Italy  when  the  crisis 
boiled,  has  been  ordered  to  WarMW. 
If  Muto  is  not  permitted  to  cross  into 
Poland,  he  will  be  reassigned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Harry  Baker,  INP  editor,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INP  also  will  have  official  and  semi¬ 
official  coverage,  Mr.  Baker  said,  ex 
plaining  that  in  the  event  a 
censorship  is  clamped  down  m 
countries,  it  will  be  necessary 
photographers  to  buy  government  ce 
sored  pictures  from  official  sources. 

INP  staffer  Horace  Abrahams, 
Baker  said,  sailed  last  week  on 
liner  Queen  Mary  to 
Paris  staff.  Two  other  staff 
raphers,  supplied  with  ._.’c 

are  standing  by  to  sail  at  a  mom 
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New  York  Sunday  News  double  spread,  Aug.  27  on  the  crisis. 


sod  a  photo  editor  to  handle  all  pic- 
:re  coverage.  No  center  of  opera- 
ans  has  been  selected  as  yet,  he  said, 
jecause  no  decision  has  been  made  in 
Lirope.  INP,  he  asserted,  in  the  event 
d  war  with  its  accompanying  censor- 
nij*  in  the  countries  embroiled,  has 
aid  plans  to  operate  out  of  Brussels, 
i Belgium  remained  neutral.  Other- 
rae,  Holland  or  one  of  the  other 
jcandinavian  countries  will  be  INP’s 
perations  base,  he  said. 

Since  the  Polish-Nazi  crisis  reared 
3  head  a  fortnight  ago  more  than  36 
.aires  had  been  brought  into  INP’s 
>fw  York  offices  by  cable  and  radio 
?  to  Monday  morning,  the  greater 
•.nnber  of  them  during  the  last  hec- 
3  week-end,  Mr.  Baker  said.  If  Pan 
■jaerican’s  Clipper  ships  continue  to 
5  the  Atlantic,  he  added,  INP  also 
•ill  utilize  the  planes  and  ocean  liners. 
IXP  has  been  receiving  its  cable 
Ktures  through  Western  Union  and 
3  radio  pictures  through  RCA’s  ser- 
tct.  Mr.  Baker  pointed  out  that  INP 
wiuldn't  average  a  cable  or  radio 
ucture  from  Europe  in  a  week  during 
jnal  times.” 

.\cme  News  Pictures,  according  to 
»b  Dorman,  general  manager,  is 
veil  prepared  in  the  event  of  war.” 
•3  European  staff,  headquartered  in 
jndon,  is  under  the  direction  of  Mil- 
*  Bronner,  NEIA  general  European 
^^^er,  and  war  coverage  has  been 
=^ed  in  all  of  Europe’s  key  capi- 
Jean  Graffis,  working  from  Paris, 
i  assisting  Bronner,  Mr.  Domnan  said, 
b  Berlin  and  Rome  Acme  will  use 
^  services.  Acme  has  dispatched 
^croft,  ace  British  cameraman,  to 
^  waw,  Mr.  Dorman  said. 

,  Acme  also  has  a  working  arrange- 
W  with  Planet  News,  Ltd.,  London, 
20-man  staff  will  be  at  the  call 
J  toe  U.  S.  agency.  “We  have  six 
^  in  Paris,”  he  continued,  “if  they 
■*vat  been  called  to  the  colors  yet.” 
Acme  brought  over  75  crisis  pictures 
?  cable  and  radio  up  to  Tuesday,  Mr. 
•'-niiM  said.  The  service  is  splitting 
^  cable  and  radio  service  evenly  be- 
'^'n  Western  Union  and  RCA.  Acme 
I*  will  use  the  Clipper  ships  if  they 
^  in  service. 

Awe  now  has  30  men  scattered  in 
^  European  trouble  zones,  Mr.  Dor- 
said,  while  two  Acme  staffers, 
if^rted,  with  baggage  packer,  are 
®l*fed  to  sail  at  short  notice. 

Ibe  pictures  supplied  Asso- 
members  during  the  cur  - 
have  come  from  the  Asso- 
Press  of  Great  Britain,  a  sub- 
The  photographic  staff  in 
"^hich  the  greatest  respon- 
r  ^  rested  in  the  current  situa- 
includes  approximately  six  edi- 
,  , .  "lore  than  10  photographers 
on  a  24-hour  basis.  The  work 


of  this  staff  is  augmented  by  other 
picture  sources  abroad,  free  lance  men. 
syndicates,  etc.,  from  whom  the  AP  of 
G.B.  can  also  obtain  pictures. 

AP  has  been  receiving  pictures  from 
abroad  in  three  ways,  radio  (RCA) 
transmissions.  Western  Union  cable 
transmissions  and  by  trans-Atlantic 
Clipper  ships  operating  on  a  24-36 
hour  service  basis.  One  of  the  heavi¬ 
est  days  for  this  material  was  Aug.  24 
when  AP  Photos  transmitted  over  the 
domestic  Wirephoto  network  eight 
pictures  received  by  radio,  three  re¬ 
ceived  by  cable  direct  London-to-New 
York  AP  office,  and  five  from  the 
Clipper  mail.  These  cable  and  radio 
transmissions  averaged  better  than  six 
or  seven  a  day. 

Frank  J.  Gilloon,  sales  manager  of 
Wide  World  Photos,  said  that  agency 
has  turned  out  for  its  clients  nearly 
as  many  cabled,  radioed  and  Clip- 
pered  photos  on  the  crisis  as  on  other 
subjects  in  recent  days.  Monday,  13 
cabled  and  radio  pictures  had  been 
received  in  New  York  up  to  3:30  p.m., 
he  said,  and  several  more  were  ex¬ 
pected. 

Picture  production  and  transmis¬ 
sion  is  “far  ahead”  of  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  crisis,  Mr.  Gilloon  said,  sigh¬ 
ing,  “and  I  don’t  know  where  the  end 
is.”  Overtime  costs  have  been  “con¬ 
siderable”  because  of  vacations  and 
generally,  he  said,  “the  war  story  is 
unprofitable,  with  photos  cabled  from 
abroad  costing  $75  each.” 

Wide  World’s  London  and  Paris  of¬ 
fices  are  “prepared  for  any  emergency 
in  this  situation,”  Mr.  Gilloon  added. 
Emile  Barriere  is  the  staff  man  at 
Paris,  and  Leonard  Wolfeil  is  at  Lon¬ 
don,  from  which  point  most  of  the  ser¬ 
vice’s  pictures  are  cleared.  These 
staffers  have  photographers  on  a  re¬ 
tainer  basis.  In  Berlin,  where  Wide 
World’s  office  was  closed  several  years 


ago,  pictures  are  obtained  through  a 
local  agency.  The  same  applies  in 
Rome,  where  the  men  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  New  York  Times 
correspondent. 

As  a  result  of  the  crisis,  all  types  of 
press  communications  with  Europe, 
the  transatlantic  telephone,  cables  and 
radio,  have  carried  substantially  in¬ 
creased  loads. 

Although  definite  figures  were  not 
available  because  of  press  of  business, 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Western  Union  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Commercial  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  all  reported  their  circuits  were 
handling  far  more  than  the  normal 
volume  of  traffic.  All  reported,  how¬ 
ever,  their  facilities  were  more  than 
equal  to  meeting  the  present  demand. 

WU,  which  owns  and  operates  10 
cables  between  this  country  and 
Europe,  reported  a  “very  large”  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  press  mes¬ 
sages  and  cabled  photos,  adding  that 
the  volume  of  business  was  higher  than 
at  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Company, 
operators  of  six  transatlantic  cables, 
reported  a  “quite  substantial”  increase 
in  business.  Radio  Communications 
reported  a  40%  increase  in  business 
in  the  last  two  weeks,  while  Mackay 
Radio  reported  a  volume  increase 
since  the  crisis  of  about  5%. 

RCA  also  reported  “heavy  traffic” 
in  the  transmission  of  radio  pictures 
for  newspapers  and  the  handling  of 
radio  programs  between  Europe  and 
this  country  over  RCA  circuits. 

Press  Wireless  Inc.  set  a  record  in 
the  number  of  words  transmitted  and 
received  for  the  American  press  by  its 
Long  Island  stations  on  Aug.  24.  Of 
the  total  of  131.000  words,  30,000  were 


received  from  Paris,  the  European  dis¬ 
patching  point.  The  remainder  of  the 
Aug.  24  file  included  transmission  and 
reception  to  and  from  Latin  America 
and  domestic  points  for  the  AP,  UP, 
INS,  Transradio  Press  and  newspaper 
clients. 

The  Aug.  24  total  from  Paris  was 
30%  greater  than  that  transmitted  dur¬ 
ing  the  Munich  or  Czechoslovakian 
crisis,  according  to  F.  E.  Meinholtz, 
secretary  of  Press  Wireless,  who  also 
represents  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  Press  Wireless  board  of  directors. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  severe 
magnetic  storms  of  the  past  few  years 
occurred  on  Aug.  22  and  23  and 
caused  worldwide  disruption  in  wire¬ 
less  reception  taking  its  greatest  toll 
on  transmissions  across  the  North  At¬ 
lantic.  On  these  two  days  European 
correspondents  filed  many  of  their  dis¬ 
patches  by  cable.  Under  normal  radio 
conditions  the  Aug.  24  total  might  have 
been  exceeded  on  one  or  both  of  the 
preceding  two  days. 

Since  Aug.  24  the  congestion  on  tele¬ 
phone  circuits  leading  to  Paris  has 
been  so  great  that  correspondents  in 
eastern  Europe  have  been  forced  to 
route  their  stories  through  other  ave¬ 
nues  of  communication  resulting  in  a 
sharp  drop  to  about  20,000  words  on 
the  Paris-New  York  circuit. 

Press  Wireless  was  organized  by  a 
number  of  leading  American  news¬ 
papers  in  1929  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
mitting  news  by  wireless  and  num¬ 
bers  among  its  larger  clients  all  the 
major  press  services  and  principal 
newspapers.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
smaller  dailies  also  has  found  daily 
need  for  its  transmission  facilities. 

Delivery  of  received  dispatches  is 
(Continued  cn  page  29) 


Sales  Gains  On  Crisis 
Editions  Range  to  50% 


SURVEYS  of  daily  newspapers  circu¬ 
lation  gains  on  the  Danzig  crisis 
and  the  European  war  it  threatens  to 
precipitate,  made  this  week  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  nearly  a  score  of  large 
cities,  and  by  the  Associated  Press 
among  member  papers  in  large  and 
small  cities,  showed  a  tremendous  rise 
in  street  sales,  ranging  up  to  50%. 

With  public  interest  in  the  story 
at  fever  pitch,  extras  were  issued  in 
some  cities  and  quick  lifts  on  the 
rapid-fire  developments  in  European 
capitals  became  commonplace. 

In  Chicago,  the  Daily  News  ad¬ 
vanced  is  distribution  schedules  two 
hours,  so  that  the  first  editions  went  to 
press  at  8  a.m.  and  had  “all  over  dis¬ 
tribution”  by  9  a.m.  The  Chicago 
Times  put  out  a  “War  Extra”  as  the 
first  Saturday  edition  ever  printed  in 


WAR  CRISIS  EXTRA  PUT  OUT  BY  CHICAGO  TIMES 

A  TOTAL  OF  310,000  COPIES  of  a  special  32-page  “War  Crisis  Extra”  left  the 
presses  of  the  Chicago  Times  last  Saturday,  Aug.  26,  and  sold  like  hot 
cakes  all  day  in  competition  with  the  evening  News  and  the  American,  at 
five  cents.  “It  was  purely  a  matter  of  good  public  service,  rather  than  a 
profit-making  venture,”  said  Richard  Finnegan,  editor-in-chief.  “In  1932 
we  discontinued  our  regular.  Saturday  edition,  because  it  was  a  perpetual 
headache.  We  only  decided  on  Friday  noon  to  issue  the  Saturday  paper, 
end  had  to  roundup  our  advertisers,  issue  our  wagon-posters,  our  radio  spot 
advertising,  and  full  page  announcements  in  the  late  Friday  editions,  in  a 
rush.  But  it  has  panned  out  very  well  indeed.  We  got  a  very  good  public 
reaction.  We’ll  probably  decide  the  future  war  extras  on  the  same  basis, 
on  Fridays,  if,  as,  and  when  the  war  continues.”  Advertising  was  offered 
with  a  25%  discount  to  regular  advertisers  with  an  added  discount  for 
whatever  percentage  circulation  fell  below  the  3.50,000  normal  mark.  Most 
copy  was  not  reset.  General  distribution  was  made.  Seven  editions,  as 
I'.sual,  were  printed.  But  considerable  overtime  labor  was  required  to  get  out 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday  papers.  A  total  of  6.829  lines  of  advertising  was 
obtained  for  this  issue.  The  normal  Friday  linage  totals  between  150  and 
170  columns. 


the  history  of  that  newspaper. 

Street  sales  in  the  larger  Canadian 
cities  has  increased  from  5  to  100% 
over  normal  since  the  crisis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  by  the  Canadian  Press. 
Gains  in  street  sales  were  generally 
between  20  and  50%  in  cities  where 
most  readers  have  their  papers  de¬ 
livered  at  home,  indicating  that  thou¬ 
sands  didn’t  wait  to  get  home  to  read 
the  latest  European  news.  In  other 
cities,  where  readers  habitually  buy 
from  news  vendors,  increases  up  to 
100%  in  some  cities  were  attributed 
to  readers  purchasing  several  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  same  issue  as  they  became 
available.  Circulation  departments 
generally  reported  street  sales  some¬ 
what  lower  than  during  the  crisis  of 
last  September. 

Reports  obtained  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  increased  circulations  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  indicative  of  the 
widespread  sales  gains,  included  the 
following: 

New  York — Daily  News,  sales  in¬ 
creased  about  200,000  daily  on  the  reg¬ 
ular  edition.  Daily  Mirror,  “averag¬ 
ing  100,000  above  normal  and  still  in¬ 
creasing.”  World-Telegram,  increase 
averaging  12%,  “with  good  sale  on 
early  editions,  indicating  purchases  by 
the  transient  reader  who  never  bought 
the  paper  before  4  p.m.”  Sales  are 
5.000  to  10,000  ahead  of  the  Hines  trial 
days. 

Philadelphia — Five  dailies  reported 
gains  ranging  from  12%  to  30%,  with 
largest  gains  reported  by  the  Record 
and  the  Inquirer,  a.m.  The  Record 
published  one  8  a.m.  edition,  and  both 
newspapers  advanced  last  Monday’s 
bulldog  editions  last  Sunday  to  the 
middle  of  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Rec- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Kirchwey,  Robb  Debate 
U.  S.  Press  Practices 


She  Criticizes,  He  Defends  Coverage  of 
Controversial  News  at  Williamstown 
Institute  of  Human  Relations 


CALIF.  PUBLISHERS  MOVE  AGAINST  PRESS  AGENTS 

THE  FIRST  MOVE  in  what  may  develop  into  a  state-wide  campaign  to  eli 
minate  press  agents  and  free  publicity  as  the  major  ammunition  used  bv 
political  candidates  and  propositions,  was  made  by  Orange  County  Cal 
publishers  last  week,  in  adopting  a  resolution  pledging  themselves  not  to 
use  such  material.  Both  daily  and  weekly  publishers  subscribed  to  the 
resolution,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  California  Newspaper  Publisher! 
Association,  and  subsequently  passed  on  to  all  member  publishers  in  the 
state.  It  was  signed  by  Lotus  H.  Loudon,  publisher,  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Eveninq 
Bulletin,  as  chairman,  and  Clyde  Simmons,  Tustin  News,  as  secretary.  ^ 


PROPER  TREATMENT  by  the  U.  S. 

press  of  stories  involving  intolerance 
was  debated  Aug.  30  by  Freda  Kirch¬ 
wey,  editor.  The  Nation,  and  Arthur 
T.  Robb,  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
as  the  Williamstown  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  held  at  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  swung 
into  its  fourth  day.  liie  daily  forum 
session  dealt  with  propaganda.  In 
session  since  Aug.  27,  the  Institute 
adjourned  Sept.  1. 

The  Institute  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Meeting  in  Jessup  Hall  on  the 
Williams  campus,  many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leaders  in  thought  discussed 
the  1939  general  theme  of  “Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Religion;  A  Consideration  of 
American  Policy  with  Regard  to  the 
Relations  of  Church  and  Synagogue 
to  the  State.” 

Kirchway  Charges  Bias 
Charging  that  most  material  cur¬ 
rently  appearing  in  the  press  bears 
an  anti-labor  bias.  Miss  Kirchwey 
spoke  chiefly  on  what  she  found  to  be 
wrong  with  reporting  of  the  Spanish 
war.  Father  Coughlin’s  recent  news¬ 
making,  and  what  she  described  as  a 
million-dollar  “sell-out”  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers 
in  the  form  of  free  space  for  feature 
material  originating  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Spiritedly  defending  newsi>aper  re¬ 
ports,  Mr.  Robb  upheld  the  press  in 
“refusing  to  fan  the  egotism  of 
fanatics”  in  religious  controversies  in 
general  during  the  debate  on  Father 
Coughlin.  He  said  the  newspapers 
had  regarded  the  Spanish  war  as  “just 
another  war”  until  a  religious  group 
began  to  make  an  issue  of  it  and  be¬ 
gan  to  accuse  the  newspapers  of  con¬ 
spiracy. 

He  denied  that  newspapers  are 
dominated  by  advertisers,  and  cited 
the  1938  elections  by  way  of  refuting 
a  general  impression  that  the  papers 
had  “lost  their  perspective  on  Roose¬ 
velt  in  1936,”  or  were  catering  to  the 
“country  club  set  anyway.” 

Robb  Cites  Press  Ownership 
He  cited  statistics  to  disprove  the 
charge  that  the  U.  S.  press  was  Jew¬ 
ish  controlled,  either  directly  by 
ownership  or  indirectly  through  mer¬ 
cantile  influence.  Of  1.900  daily  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspapers,  owned  by 
1,700  proprietors,  and  having  a  total 
circulation  of  about  39,000.000  daily, 
he  said,  only  15  owners  “are  of  the 
Jewish  race  or  faith,  less  than  1%. 

The  Nation’s  editor  prefaced  her 
criticism  of  the  press  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “American  papers  are 
amazingly  clean,  and  I  say  it  as  one 
whose  own  weekly  journal  has  criti¬ 
cized  the  newspapers  often  and 
harshly  for  specific  lapses  of  virtue.” 

Noting  that  the  French  and  British 
press  is  subject  to  indirect  forms  of 
coercion  from  official  places,  she  con¬ 
tinued:  “Now,  the  Spanish  war  was  a 
sharp  test  of  the  integrity  of  the 
American  press.  Sharper  even  than 
the  events  of  the  present  greater 
struggle.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  our  great¬ 
est  papers  met  this  test  fairly  well, 
except  for  the  Hearst  press.” 

Referring  to  what  she  termed  the 
“growing  violence  instigated  by  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Coughlin  and  other  so- 


called  Christian  organizations  on  the 
streets  of  the  city,”  Miss  Kirchwey 
said  that  they  had  assumed  propor¬ 
tions  disturbing  not  only  to  persons 
living  in  the  affected  areas  “but  also 
to  the  Mayor  and  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner.” 

“But,”  she  contended,  “the  press  of 
New  York  did  not  consider  this  situa¬ 
tion  news.” 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  editor,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  “minor  wave  of  intoler¬ 
ance”  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  said 
that  in  his  opinion  “the  newspapers 
are  right.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  gained, 
either  for  journalism  or  for  the  public 
good,  by  fanning  the  egotism  of 
fanatics,”  he  said.  “It  is  good  journal¬ 


ism  to  report  their  doings  briefly, 
accurately,  without  prejudice,  and 
without  dramatization.  That  lets  the 
public  know  what  is  going  on  with¬ 
out  giving  the  public  the  idea  that 
they  are  really  important.  It  also 
avoids  fanning  the  flames  of  religious  a  lottery,  described  as  handbook  bet- 
prejudice,  which,  however  tolerant  we  ting, 
may  be,  need  little  agitation  to  be¬ 
come  dangerous.” 


Bidwell,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Car¬ 
dinals  football  team,  and  James  M 
Ragen,  Sr.,  general  manager  of  An 
nenberg’s  Nationwide  News  Service 
as  engaged  in  supplying  equipment 
and  information  for  the  conduct  of 


U.  S.  Indictment  Names 
Annenberg  in  Lottery 

Chicago,  Aug.  30  —  The  Federal 


grand  jury  here  returned  seven  more 
indictments  today  involving  M.  L. 
Annenberg,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
publisher. 

Two  named  Annenberg,  Charles 


’39  Crisis  Unlike  ’14,  U.  P.’s 
Foreign  Manager  Finds 


Another  accused  Annenberg,  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Hafner,  Fred  W.  Minicus. 
Ernest  B.  Fischer,  Jules  Taylor, 
Ragen  and  the  Min-Haf  Distributing 
Corporation  of  conspiring  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Miami,  “unlawfully  to 
defraud”  the  government  of  income 
taxes  of  the  Min-Haf  company  total¬ 
ing  $14,874.99  for  the  years  1930  to 
1936,  inclusive. 

In  a  fourth  indictment  Julius  J 
Smith,  of  Milwaukee,  in  charge  of  the 
books  of  the  M.  L.  A.  Investment 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  was  charged 
with  making  false  statements  under 
oath  before  the  grand  jury. 


By  ED  L  KEEN 

EUROPEAN  VICE-PRESIDENT,  UNITED  PRESS 


The  present  war  crisis  in  Europe 
recalls  vividly  the  tense  days  of  July, 
1914,  when  the  world  war  was  in  the 
making.  The  following  dispatch  con¬ 
trasts  the  genesis  of  the  world  war 
with  the  present  situation.  It  is  by  a 
correspondent  who  was  then  general 
European  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press  and  directed  coverage  through¬ 
out  the  war. 


Paris,  Aug.  30 — Europe’s  long  drawn 
out  “war  of  nerves,”  leading  to  a  jxis- 
sible  second  world  war,  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  celerity  with  which 
the  crisis  of  a  quarter  century 
ago  developed  into  the  first  world 
war. 

This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
personal  reminiscence.  Although  as 
events  afterward  proved  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  June  28  was  the  spark,  it 
caused  at  first  only  a  slight  smoulder. 
No  one  then  dreamed  that  only  a 
month  later  a  conflagration  destined 
to  envelope  all  Europe  as  well  as 


at  present  also  were  in  striking  con¬ 
trast.  Then  there  was  no  menace  of 
air  bombings  of  civilian  populations, 
so  there  were  no  trenches,  under¬ 
ground  shelters,  gas  masks  or  progres¬ 
sive  evacuations  of  women,  children 
and  others  whose  presence  was  not 
required  in  London  and  Paris. 

As  I  look  back  in  memory  I  find 
much  the  same  patriotism  and  unity 
of  spirit  and  determination,  but  more 
intensified  now  through  better  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  issues  at  stake  as  well  as 
fuller  realization  of  the  consequences 
if  the  democracies,  through  lack  of 
supreme  effort,  should  be  defeated  in 
the  event  of  a  second  world  war. 

Britain's  Attitude  Changed 

The  British  and  French  prime  min¬ 
isters  have  been  successful  in  sub¬ 
merging  if  not  almost  obliterating 
minor  defeatist  elements  by  speeches 
in  parliament  as  well  as  in  direct 
broadcasts,  in  which  they  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  population  generally  that 
“war  for  Danzig”  would  be  really 


America  would  ensue,  much  less  my-  war  for  self-preservation,  which  is  one 


self,  who  regarding  the  Sarajevo  as¬ 
sassination  story  as  “cleaned  up,”  left 
the  London  headquarters  of  the  U.P. 
for  a  vacation  July  18. 

Then  It  Broke 

Ten  days  later,  while  I  was  placidly 
enjoying  tlie  sunshine  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Lugano,  I  received  a  message 
from  my  London  assistant: 

“Situation  becoming  serious  advise 
return  soonest.” 

Before  I  arrived  on  the  30th  Austria 
had  already  declared  war  on  Serbia. 
Two  days  later  France  and  Germany 
ordered  general  mobilization.  Next 
day  Germany  invaded  France  and 
Russia  invaded  Germany,  and 
world  war  was  on. 

The  jjeriod  of  crisis  had  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  week,  whereas  the 
present  crisis  can  trace  its  inception 
back  three  years  when  German  troops 
occupied  the  demilitarized  Rhineland 
zone,  leading  to  successively  more  or 
less  intense  crises  such  as  the  ansch- 
luss  with  Austria,  Munich  and  the 
absorption  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  scenes  in  France  and  Britain 


of  the  primal  instincts  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  just  as  it  was  in  the  “war  for 
Belgium”  in  1914. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  by 
world  war  historians  on  whether  the 
first  world  war  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  if  Britain  earlier  had  made  a 
definite  pronouncement  that  she  would 
aid  France  in  event  of  war. 

Probably  the  only  man  in  the  world 
capable  of  answering  that  question 
satisfactorily  is  at  present  in  exile  at 
Doom.  But  anyhow,  Britain  has  not 
repeated  that  mistake — if  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take — because  she  has  made  repeated 


ITU  Referendum  on 
Forming  New  Body 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Aug.  31— That 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
will  put  the  seal  of  final  approval  on 
its  convention’s  action  in  defying  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor’s  sus¬ 
pension  ruling,  by  forming  an  entire¬ 
ly  independent  printing  trades  federa¬ 
tion,  was  considered  likely  by  ITU 
officials  today. 

The  typos  closed  their  convention 
here  shortly  before  midnight  last 
Friday,  but  during  the  crush  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  last  day  the  delegates 
voted  approval  to  this  resolution,  as 
originally  suggested  by  George  L. 
Berry,  president  of  the  printing  press¬ 
men’s  union: 

“That  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  join  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  printing  trades  federation,  that 
will  ^aw  closer  together  the  printing 
interests  and  give  a  better  working 
plan  for  the  pressmen’s  union.” 

In  accordance  with  the  HTTs  cus¬ 
tomary  procedure,  this  resolution  will 
be  submitted  to  the  entire  memberslup 
for  a  referendum  vote.  ITU  officials 
said  that  a  vote  would  be  taken  within 
the  next  90  days. 

ASKS  FTC  DROP  CHARGE 

Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  announced  m 
New  York.  Aug.  31.  that  a  motion 
will  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trad< 
Commission  in  Washington,  1- 

or  early  next  week  for  dismissal  ot 
the  FTC  complaint  that  the 
has  engaged  in  “misleading  and  de¬ 
ceptive  acts  and  practices  in  the  issu* 
ance  of  guarantees,  seals  of  appro)  ^ 
and  publication  in  its  advertising 
pages  of  grossly  exaggerated  an 
false  claims  for  products  advertisM 
therein.”  The  magazine  has  un^ 
Sept.  18  to  answer  the  complaint  a 
nounced  Aug.  20  by  the  FTC 


categorical  statements  that  she  will 

the  stand  by  France  as  well  as  her  new  i,?Kw/rr'C  UTTT 

ally  Poland  to  the  limit  of  her  man-  TICHENOR  NAMES 

power  and  military  resources  gener-  McHenry  Tichenor,  publisher 
ally.  vada  State  Journal.  Reno^  Aug. 

If  war  comes,  the  people  of  Britain 
and  France  aro  practically  unanimous 
in  the  belief  that  responsibility  for  it 
rests  entirely  on  one  man,  just  as  in 
1914.  The  Kaiser  then  held,  as  the 
Fuehrer  now  holds,  in  his  own  hands 
the  power  to  plunge  the  world  into 
war  or  prevent  it. 


announced  that  Alfred  G.  Hill  is  n 
general  manager  of  that  paper. 

CIRCULATION  MEETING 

The  Southern  Circulation  ^ 
agers’  Association  will  hold  lis  ®  , 

Convention  at  the  " 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  20.  i  ■ 
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Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
Suspended  Publication  Aug.  27 


Merged  with  Hearst's  Evening  American,  Now 
Called  Herald-Americon  .  .  .  Leaves  Chicago 
With  Tribune  as  Only  General  A.M.  Paper 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  28 — William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst’s  Chicago  Herald  & 
Eiaminer,  which  has  been  published 
as  a  morning  newspaper  here  for 
more  than  20  years,  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  with  yesterday’s  Sunday 
paper.  The  Herald  &  Examiner  has 
been  merged  with  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  and  the  latter  paper  is  now 
know  as  the  Chicago  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican,  continuing  to  publish  as  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  with  a  Sunday  edition. 
Suspension  of  the  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner  leaves  this  city  with  only  one 
morning  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation,  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  are  to  meet  later 
this  week  and,  it  is  vmderstood  the 
possibility  of  24-hour  coverage  on 
newsstands  for  all  Chicago  newspapers 
may  be  discussed.  Circulation  of  the 
Herald  &  Examiner,  which  has  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  daily  tabloid  since  Sept.  5, 
1938,  and  as  a  standard-size  Sunday 
paper,  for  the  six-month  period  ended 
March  31  averaged  324,370  daily  and 
946,742  Sunday,  according  to  the  ABC 
Publisher’s  Statement. 

Whitt  Heads  Corporation 
The  Chicago  Herald  -  American’s 
new  corporate  name  is  that  of  the  old 
Herald  &  Examiner,  the  Illinois  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  Company.  New 
officers  are  T.  J.  White,  Hearst  general 
management,  president;  Merrill  C. 
Meigs,  former  American  publisher, 
vice-president  and  publisher  of  the 
Herald-American;  J.  A.  Malloy,  Amer¬ 
ican  managing  editor,  vice-president; 
snd  Earl  D.  Fulton,  business  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Hearst  papers,  secre- 
mry  and  treasurer. 

Suspension  of  the  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner  has  been  rumored  frequently  in 
recent  months,  although  the  Hearst 
management  continued  negotiations 
for  settlement  of  the  nine-month  old 
guild  strike  against  the  two  papers  up 
until  Friday  night  of  last  week.  The 
strike  continues  against  the  Herald- 
American,  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
leaders  announced. 

Upwards  of  700  employes  are  af- 
^ted  by  suspension  of  the  Herald  & 
Examiner.  Some  of  them,  it  was 
stoted.  would  be  retained  on  the  staff 
ef  the  Herald-American.  Others  will 


Plaschke,  Lucia  Perrigo,  Edith  O. 
Harrison,  Jeanette  Small. 

The  entire  Sunday  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  staff  was  taken  over  for  the  Stm- 
day  Herald-American.  Four  photo¬ 
graphers  also  were  transferred.  Other 
names  may  be  announced  later,  as 
places  can  be  found  for  them. 

Suipantion  Announcement 
No  reason  was  given  for  the  paper’s 
suspension  beyond  the  announcement 
that; 


many  years  the  Evening  American  was 
considered  a  money-maker  and 
through  a  lease  arrangement  with  the 
Illinois  Publishing  and  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  paid  the  Herald  &  Examiner  a 
substantial  sum  for  rent,  thus  helping 
to  offset  the  morning  paper’s  operating 
loss.  Bonds  issued  by  the  Illinois 
Publishing  and  Printing  Company, 
representing  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
property,  were  secured  by  the  pledge 
of  the  American’s  lease. 


T.  J.  White 


Merrill  C.  Meigs 


J.  A.  Malloy 


Earl  D.  Fulton 


“Beginning  tomorrow,  Aug.  28,  the 
morning  Herald  &  Examiner  and  the 
Evening  American  will  be  merged  as 
the  Chicago  Herald-American,  a  new 
and  greater  afternoon  newspaper.  .  .  . 
The  Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner 
hereafter  will  be  published  with  pres¬ 
ent  contents  and  added  features  as 
the  Sunday  Herald-American.” 

The  Herald  &  Examiner  contained 
within  itself  the  remnants  of  17  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  newspapers.  It  had  ex¬ 
isted  under  that  name  since  May  2, 
1918,  when  Mr.  Hearst  bought  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  and  merged  it  with 
the  Chicago  Examiner,  founded  in 
1902.  Always  considered  one  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  “favorite  sons,”  the  Herald  & 
Examiner  experienced  many  changes 
in  executive  personnel  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  pai>er  a  paying  proposition. 

In  recent  years,  the  Hearst  morning 
paper  suffered  reverses  because  of  the 
general  business  depression.  For 


Under  the  new  set-up,  the  Illinois 
Publishing  and  Printing  Company  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  Evening  American  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  continues  to  guar¬ 
antee  its  own  bonded  indebtedness  of 
approximately  $3,000,000. 

After  Emanuel  Levi,  who  succeeded 
Homer  Guck  as  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner  in  May,  1936,  took 
charge,  the  former  general  manager 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  endeavored  to  separate  the 
Hearst  morning  paper’s  home  delivery 
circulation  operations  from  that  of 
the  Evening  American  organization. 
The  home  delivery  departments  were 
merged  in  1931,  when  the  Herald  & 
Examiner  broke  away  from  the  official 
carriers’  association  in  Chicago. 

In  January,  1938,  the  management 
of  the  Herald  &  Examiner  and  Eve¬ 
ning  American  was  merged,  with  Mr. 
Levi  serving  as  joint  publisher  of  the 
two  pai>ers,  although  each  continued  to 


draw 


severance  pay.  How  many  of 


them  would  be  taken  into  the  merged 
^-up  could  not  be  predicted  early 
*his  week  by  Hearst  executives. 

Only  a  partial  list  of  the  Herald- 
Examiner  employes  absorbed  by  the 
t*8ular  American  staff  was  available 
this  week.  It  includes: 

John  Dicnhart,  to  be  assistant  ex- 


Tribune  Says  “Feeling  of 
Satisfaction”  is  Lacking 


ON  the  morning  following  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner,  the  Chicago  Tribune  edi¬ 
torially  stated  that  being  the  only 
morning  newspaper  left  in  the  city 
“occasions  anything  but  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction.”  The  Aug.  28  editorial, 
dealing  with  numerous  newspaper 
®ciitive;  Jerome  Karpf,  to  be  assistant  suspensions  in  recent  months  and  titled 
executive;  Edgar  L.  Hefercamp,  as-  “Death  of  a  Newspaper,”  follows: 

executive;  Ralph  Williams,  to  The  suspension  of  publication  of  the 
he  Sunday  editor;  Delos  Avery,  re-  daily  Herald  &  Examiner,  a  newspaper 
Robey  Parks,  reporter;  G.  A.  which  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty- 
‘l^inond.  Harry  Romonoff,  reporter,  five  years,  has  been  rumored  frequent- 
Brown,  continuing  his  popu-  ly  in  recent  months  and  now  it  has 
taken  place.  In  consequence,  the 
Tribune  becomes  the  only  morning 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  to  be 
published  daily  in  Chicago.  It  is  a 
position  which  we  did  not  seek  and 
which  occasions  anything  but  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction. 


lar 


sports  column;  David  Camelon,  re- 
Harold  H.  Rachlin,  Irwin  St. 
Onn  Tucker,  Larry  Kelly,  Victor 
«[nes,  R,  L.  Blakeslee,  L.  D.  Hart- 
^  G.  E.  Daugherty,  Roy  Erhard, 
PiJj  ^®fdman.  Harry  McNamara, 
^  Procter,  Otto  Smucker,  P.  A. 


The  Tribune  has  survived  a  great 
many  competitors,  but  it  has  not  sup- 
pre.sscd  a  rival  by  purchase  nor  has  it 
merged  with  another  newspaper  in 
nearly  eighty  years.  Within  living 
memory  at  least  ten  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  have  given  up  the 
ghost.  Among  them  were  the  Times, 
the  Herald,  the  Morning  News,  the 
Record,  the  Times-Herald,  the  Record- 
Herald,  the  Inter  Ocean,  the  Chronicle, 
the  Globe,  and  the  Examiner.  They 
went  out  of  business  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  but  never  as  a  result  of  our 
intervention,  direct  or  indirect. 

In  recent  months  many  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  forced  to  suspend.  Nearly 
eighty  of  them  have  folded  up  or 
merged  with  competitors  since  June, 
1937.  At  least  thirty-five,  not  includ- 
(Cnntiniied  on  page  31) 


perserve  its  separate  editorial  identity. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Meigs  became  vice- 
president  and  general  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hearst  magazines  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  move, 
it  was  said,  was  aimed  at  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  papers  and 
was  in  line  with  the  general  trend 
among  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  to  eliminate  uneconomic  busi¬ 
ness  operation  wherever  possible. 

First  step  in  that  direction  was  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Carl  M.  Guelzo,  then 
circulation  manager  of  the  Herald  & 
Examiner,  as  circulation  director  of 
both  local  Hearst  papers.  William  M. 
McNamee  was  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  two  pap>ers,  which  were 
sold  in  combination  for  several  months 
during  1938.  At  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
bined  management,  Walter  Parker, 
American  circulation  manager,  re¬ 
signed. 

Late  in  August  last  year,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  Herald  &  Examiner  would 
become  a  six-day  morning  tabloid, 
with  the  Sunday  edition  remaining 
standard  size.  Mr.  Levi  resigned  as 
publisher  of  the  two  papers  and  Harry 
A.  Koehler,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
western  office  of  Rodney  Boone  Organ¬ 
ization,  was  named  publisher.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Meigs  returned  as 
publisher  of  the  American  and  the 
two  papers  were  again  operated  in¬ 
dependently. 

The  tabloid  Herald  &  Examiner  made 
its  bow  on  Labor  Day,  Sept.  5,  1938, 
under  great  mechanical  difficulties, 
when  standard  presses  were  converted 
into  tabloid  press  equipment.  Walter 
Howey  returned  to  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  to  supervise  its  appearance  as 
a  tabloid.  Jerome  J.  Karpf,  formerly 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  old 
New  York  American,  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner  as  Svmday  editor  and 
was  later  named  managing  editor. 

Apparently  handicapped  by  limited 
fvmds  for  promotion  purposes,  the 
Herald  &  Examiner  got  away  to  a 
comparatively  slow  start  as  a  morning 
tabloid,  although  in  recent  months  it 
was  reported  that  circulation  was  in¬ 
creasing,  despite  efforts  of  the  local 
guild  to  hamper  operations  of  both 
Hearst  papers.  Local  advertisers, 
however,  were  wary  of  the  morning 
tabloid  and  were  slow  to  schedule  ad¬ 
vertising  in  its  columns.  Efforts  were 
made  to  interest  retail  advertisers  by 
offering  attractive  rates  for  continuity 
performance. 

Guild  Activity 

Meanwhile,  guild  activity  was 
fomenting  in  the  local  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization.  The  two  papers  had  signed 
contracts  with  the  local  guild,  under 
threat  of  strike  action,  for  editorial 
department  employes.  The  guild 
pressed  for  a  plant  contract  covering 
commercial  department  workers, 
eventually  taking  its  claims  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
management,  claiming  its  hands  were 
tied  until  the  NLRB  ruled  on  juris¬ 
dictional  matters  involving  the  guild 
and  AFL  unions,  was  harassed  by  the 
guild’s  pressure  campaign  directed  at 
advertisers  and  subscribers. 

Before  the  NLRB  could  rule  on  the 
guild’s  jurisdictional  claims,  discharge 
of  about  20  people  in  the  circulation 
departments  of  the  two  papers  re¬ 
sulted  ih  guild  demands  for  immedi¬ 
ate  reinstatement  of  those  dismissed 
and  negotiations  for  a  plant  contract. 
The  management  declined  to  meet 
these  demands  and  the  guild  struck 
Dec.  5,  1938.  At  the  time,  some  309 
employes  walked  out.  Later  about 
100  returned  to  their  jobs,  mostly  in 
the  American  editorial  department. 
There  are  still  about  200  guildsmen 
on  strike. 

Guild  strike  acth’ities  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Newspaper  Expenditures 
of  622  Firms  Listed 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Lists  National  Advertisers 
That  Spent  More  Than  $25,000  in 


Newspapers  in  1938 

THE  100  largest  users  of  newspaper 

space  spent  $81,925,069  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1938,  almost  half 
of  the  total  national  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  in  this  medium  that  year, 
according  to  “Expenditure  of  National 
Advertisers  in  Newspapers — 1938,”  a 
study  released  Monday  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  based  on  fig¬ 
ures  compile  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
especially  for  this  report. 

The  study  lists  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  of  firms  which 
spent  $25,000  or  more  in  19.38  in  Eng¬ 
lish  language  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
pajjers  in  760  cities  of  10,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  over  in  the  United  States. 
Expenditures  for  products,  as  well  as 
for  companies,  are  given. 

622  Advertisers  Listed 

The  compilations  show  that  in  1938 
there  were  622  national  advertisers 
who  spent  $25,000  or  more  in  news¬ 
papers  checked  by  Media  Records. 
Their  aggregate  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  $123,557,724,  representing 
83.1%  of  all  the  national  advertising 
expenditures,  totalling  $148,713,036,  in 
newspapers,  reported  previously  by 
the  Bureau.  Expenditures  for  dealer 
co-operative  advertising  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  Bureau  points  out  that  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  this  study  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  concerns  whose  newspajjer 
expenditures  during  the  year  totalled 
$50,000  or  more,  including  moneys 
spent  for  dealer  co-operative. 

Noting  conditions  upon  which  this 
study  is  based,  the  Bureau  states; 

“Media  Records  computes  expendi¬ 
ture  figures  by  applying  the  one¬ 
time  rate  to  the  space  used.  No 
allowances  are  made  for  contract 
rates.  While  the  resultant  figures  do 
not  represent  the  exact  expenditures, 
they  are  comparable  for  all  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  figures  include  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  American  Weekly  and 
This  Week.” 

Heading  the  list  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  newspapers  is  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.,  which  spent  $6,538,447 
in  1938.  Second  is  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co.,  spending  $5,646,153,  with 
General  Motors  third,  spending  $5.- 
131,475.  In  1937,  General  Motors 
headed  the  list  with  R.  J.  Reynolds 
and  Liggett  &  Myers  second  and 
third,  respectively. 

The  Bureau  reports  that  42  adver¬ 
tisers  spent  $500,000  or  more  in  news¬ 
papers  in  1938;  240  spent  more  than 
$100,000;  and  419  spent  more  than 
$50,000. 

240  Over  $100,000 

Two  hundred  and  three  advertisers 
spent  between  $25,000  and  $50,000; 
110  spent  between  $50,000  and  $75,- 
000;  69  spent  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000;  120  spent  between  $100,000 
and  $200,000;  and  78  si)ent  between 
$200,000  and  $500,000.  This  means 
240  spending  more  than  $100,000. 

Dividing  the  total  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure  into  classifications  the 
Bureau  reveals  that  automotive  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  largest  sum,  $21,- 
873.391;  grocery  advertising  accounted 


for  more  than  thirty  million;  with 
tobacco  products  spending  approxi¬ 
mately  $17,500,000  and  liquor  $16,- 
500,000. 

The  100  largest  users  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  1938,  as  listed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  follow: 


.IJ^rrtisrr  Fxt'ctuHfurc 

Reynolds.  R.  J..  ToSacco  Co . $fi.538.447 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co .  5.646.153 

Ceneral  Motors  Corp .  5.1.n.475 

Chrysler  Corp .  3.391.90.1 

Lever  Bros.  Co .  2.896.080 

Ford  Motor  Co .  2.576,835 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co .  2.445.827 

Sebenley  Products  Co .  2.400.154 

Sterling  Products.  Inc .  1.751.516 

Colgate-Palmolivc-Peet  Co .  1.732.783 

Kellogg'  Co .  1.682.693 

American  Tobacco  Co .  1.632.181 

Xational  Distillers  Products  Corp.  1.624.515 

Scagram-Distillers  Corp .  1.557.451 

Standard  Bramls,  Inc .  1.261.950 

General  Fotuls  Corp .  1.160.787 

Heinz.  IT.  J..  Co .  1.099.843 

Curtis  Publishing  Co .  998.409 

Standard  fbl  Co.  (Tndianal .  989.989 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co .  946.811 

General  Cigar  Co .  872.564 

General  Electric  Co .  834.089 

Xational  Dairy  Protlucts  Corp....  788.320 

Pepsmlent  Co .  788.143 

Walker.  Hiram  —  GtHtderham  & 

Worts.  Ltd .  743..303 

Ralston  Purina  Co .  713.496 

Frankfort  Distilleries.  Inc .  668.341 

Automobile  Dealers  &  Mfrs.  of  I’.S.  668.315 

Swift  &  Co .  635.480 

General  Mills.  Inc .  633.505 

Vick  Chemical  Co .  604.805 

Xash-Kelvinator  Corp .  596.189 

Sun  Oil  Co .  586.865 

Continental  Oil  Co .  584.723 

Block  Drug  Co .  575.693 

Bayuk  Cigars.  Inc .  571.959 

Bristol-Myers  Co .  557.964 

.\nheuser-Busch.  Inc .  545.081 

Quaker  Oats  Co .  540.474 

Pepsi  Cola  Co .  523.603 

Continental  Baking  Corp .  520.791 

Westingbouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  515.785 

Wander  Co .  499.820 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California....  483.208 
Tide  Water  Associiited  Oil  Co .  474.638 

McKesson  &  Robbins 

McKes'ion  &  Rol>bins,  Inc .  465.309 

Eels  &  Co .  459.886 

Goodyear  Tire  &•  Rubber  Co .  455.854 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co .  450.654 

Borden  Co .  436.293 

Eastman  Kodak  Co .  435.350 

Browne  \*intners  Co.,  Inc .  432.239 

Consolid.ated  Edison  Co.  of  Xew  York  425.359 

.Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc .  416.450 

.Somerset  Importers.  Ltd .  410.450 

Carter  Products.  Inc .  409.021 

Coca-Cola  Co .  407.151 

Lorillard.  P..  Co .  406.954 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc .  400.505 

Jergens.  Andrew.  Co .  397.987 

Greyhound  Management  Co .  396.981 

Libby,  McXeil!  &-  Libby .  396,201 

Emerson  Drug  Co .  394.600 

Park  &  Tilford .  387,122 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) . ^85.958 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co .  384.618 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Xew  Jersey...  378.650 
Hamlmrg-Amer.  Line — Xo.  German 

Lloyd  .  377.520 

Motion  Pictures*  Greatest  Year.  Inc.  371.744 

Tea  Bureau  .  360.823 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway .  358.353 

Hills  Bros.  Coffee.  Inc .  356.892 

N'atifUial  Biscuit  Co .  344.175 

G.«Mlrich,  B.  K..  Co .  340.388 

Ballantine.  P..  8:  Sons .  326.612 

S.S.S.  Co .  322,625 

Time,  Inc .  322.583 

Xew  York  Telephone  Co .  317.142 

Philfips  Petroleum  Co .  314.777 

Potter  Drug  &  Chemical  Corp .  310.112 

Florida  ('itrus  Commission .  309.730 


Hecker  Products  Corp .  302.151 

Plough.  Inc .  299.358 

Texas  Co .  200.720 

Armour  X-  Co .  282.469 

Oldetyme  Distillers.  Inc .  282.017 

Stufiebaker  Corp .  276.270 

Atcliison.  Topeka  &•  Santa  Fe  Railway  275.557 

(Ailifornia  Fruit  (Rowers  Exchange  274.922 

Hearst  Newspapers  .  273.967 

Salada  Tea  Co .  265.239 

Cons<ilidate<l  Cigar  Corp .  265.112 

Cnrti'is  Candy  Co .  256.190 

tleneral  Baking  Co .  255,221 

Aluminum  Company  of  America...  250.313 

Borg  Warner  Corp .  245.611 

Philco  Radio  &  Television  Cf»rp. . . .  245.597 

Premier-Pabst  Sales  Co .  244.606 

Kendall  Co .  244.230 

Radio  C.'ri>oration  of  America....  235.487 


TOTAL . $81,925,069 


Automotive  Leads 

Herewith  is  the  total  national  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  in  newspapers 


according  to  classifications; 

ClassiHcations 

and  Suh-CIassifications  Expciidlfurc 

AGRICULTURE  . $  885.162 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  _  16.744.559 

Beer  .  4.862,003 

Liqu(»r  .  11.515.979 

Wine  .  366.577 

AMUSEMENTS  .  851,840 

AUTOMOTIVE  .  21.873.391 

Aviation  .  10.881 

Crasolines  and  Oils  .  6.860.866 

Parts  and  Acce«>sories .  355.556 

Passenger  Cars.  New  and  Used.  12.101.817 

Tires  and  Tubes .  1.443,935 

Trucks  and  Tractors .  821.759 

Miscellaneous  Automotive .  278.577 

(XIXFECTIOXS  .  987.049 

EDUCATIONAL  .  400,779 

GROCERIES  .  30.349.239 

Baking  Pr<Hlucts  .  3.455.233 

Beverages  .  5.426.968 

Coffee  and  Tea .  2.712.892 

Soft  Drinks  .  1,756.893 

Miscellaneous  Beverages .  957.183 

Cereals  and  Breakfast  FckkIs.,.  4.222.142 

Condiments  .  1.247.448 

Dairy  Products  .  3.148.681 

Disinfectants  and  Exterminators  228.876 
Laundry  Soaps  and  Cleansers..  4,706,206 

Meats.  Fish  and  Poultry .  1.792.264 

Miscellaneous  Groceries  .  6.121.421 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS .  3.367.004 

Housing  Equipment 

HOUSING  EQIHPMENT  AND 

SUPPLIES  .  4.594.010 

•Xir  Conditioning  .  68.646 

Automatic  Heating  .  336.414 

Automatic  Refrigeration .  1,369,811 

Fixtures  .  61.101 

Fuel  .  589.239 

Furniture  and  Furnishings....  1.043.146 

Heaters  and  .Stoves .  391.659 

Misc.  Housing  Equipment  and 

Supplies  .  733.994 

INDUSTRIAI .  1.342.500 

INSURANCE  .  1,426..395 

JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE  100.555 

MEDICAI .  11.151.231 

MISCELLANEOUS  .  1.732.248 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  SERVICE  27.235 

PUBLICATIONS  .  6.144.676 

B<i<tk  Publishers  .  2.300.575 

Magazines  .  2.241.589 

Newspapers  .  1.602.512 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  .  6.470.736 

RADIO  .  1.561.047 

Sets  .  669.078 

Stations  .  888.308 

Miscellaneous  Radio  .  3.661 

SPORTING  GOODS  .  627.800 

TOBACCO  .  17.576.442 

Cigars  .  2.434.752 

Cigarettes  .  13.747.767 

Tobacco  .  1.0S4.997 

Miscellaneous  Tobacco  .  308.926 

TOILET  REQUISITES  .  9.873.902 

Antiseptics  .  264.118 

Dentifrices  .  2.434.073 

Perfumes  and  Cosmetics .  2.185.074 

Toilet  Soaps  .  3.075.823 

Miscellaneous  Toilet  Re<iuisites . .  1.914.814 

TRANSPORTATION  .  9.277.669 

Airways  .  474.571 

Bus  Lines  .  936.240 

Railroads  .  3.317.397 

Steamships  .  3.519.462 

Tours  .  674.965 

Miscellaneous  Traiisjiortation . . .  3.^5.034 

WEA R1 NG  APPAREI .  1 .347.567 


GRAND  TOTAI . $148.713.0.16 


Pan  American  Coffee 
Bureau  to  Use  Gravure 

Detailed  plans  for  the  expanded 
fall  and  winter  advertising  campaign 
by  the  Pan  American  Coffee  PromL 
tion  Bureau  were  read  by  J.  W.  Mil¬ 
lard  of  the  Arthur  Kudner  agency  at 
Wednesday’s  session  of  the  Asssoci- 
ated  Coffee  Industries  of  America  in 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 
By  the  addition  of  a  heavy  newspaper 
schedule  of  gravure  sections,  total 
circulation  of  the  new  consumer  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  increased  about  507( 
over  last  year’s  magazine  campaign. 

The  total  appropriation  will  exceed 
last  year’s  $500,000,  but  the  exact 
amount  of  the  increase  depends  upon 
anticipated  rising  volume  of  imports 
from  Brazil,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Nicaragua  and  Venezuela. 

The  new  campaign,  playing  up  the 
slogan,  “Coffee  Cheers  You  Up,” 
starts  Sept.  24  in  a  newspaper-maga¬ 
zine,  and  runs  in  38  gravure  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  half-pages  and  full 
pages  in  five  magazines  until  March 
10,  1940. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


GEORGE  I.  BUSHFIELD  of  Batten, 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  agency. 
New  York,  on  Aug.  24  started  a  week¬ 
ly  column  called  “Just  for  the  Fun 
of  It”  for  the  Fleviington  (N.  J.) 
Huntington  County  Democrat.  The 
column  which  is  of  a  reminiscent  na¬ 
ture  appears  on  page  one  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  section.  Mr.  Bushfield  won  sev¬ 
eral  national  awards  in  advertising 
copy  writing.  In  1931  he  won  the 
Bok  award  of  $1,000  for  the  headline 
“As  Silently  as  Nature  Makes  Ice” 
used  by  the  Electrolux  refrigerator. 
In  1936  he  received  one  of  the  Annual 
Advertising  awards  “for  technical  ex¬ 
cellence  and  ethical  soundness”  for  a 
campaign  he  planned  and  executed 
for  Continental  Can  Co. 

R.  H.  G.  Mathews,  formerly  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Ford,  Browne  &  Mathews 
Agency,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  sales  staff  of  Far?)i  Journal  and 
The  Farmer's  Wife. 

Thomas  Erwin,  for  the  last  three 
years  account  executive  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  has  resigned  to  join  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  in  an  executive  capac¬ 
ity.  Prior  to  joining  Maxon.  Mr.  Erwin 
was  director  of  copy  at  Lennen  & 
Mitchell. 

Burt  Cochran,  previously  with  Mc- 
Cann-Ericson  Co.  for  14  years,  and 
at  one  time  manager  of  the  Seattle 
office  of  that  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  Vice-President 
J.  V.  Tarleton,  of  the  J.  Stirling 
Getchell,  Inc.,  agency,  New  York. 
Cochran  will  be  in  charge  of  contact 
operations  for  the  agency  here. 

Louis  Glaser,  head  of  a  Boston 
agency  bearing  his  name,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  among  the  speakers,  at  the 
recent  summer  course  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  advertising  at  the  Morgan 
School  in  Boston.  William  J.  Shee¬ 
han,  director  of  public  relahons. 
Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates, 
also  spoke. 

Don  Forker,  veteran  advertising 
■  man.  has  joined  the  Dallas  staff  o 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson.  New  York  ana 
Dallas  advertising  agency. 

J.  Lynn  Miller,  president  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  Richmond  agency, 
been  named  to  the  publicity  comini 
tee  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  chamber 
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of  commerce,  Colonel  Mills  F.  Neal, 
president  of  the  chamber,  announced. 
EoinmD  Brill,  former  Richmond 
newspaperman  and  now  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  chamber,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Dan  W.  Lindsey,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Cecil  and  Presbrey,  Inc.,  has  become 
manager  of  the  new  Richmond,  Va., 
oice  of  Houck  &  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

J.  I.  Marsh,  for  the  last  10  years 
with  the  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  has 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

Philip  Morris'  Newspaper  Splash 


WHAT  this  column  cannot  under¬ 
stand  is  why  national  advertisers 
who  spend  a  million  a  year  on  net¬ 
work  radio,  and  very  little  in  news¬ 
papers,  suddenly  adopt  a  strenuous 


change  is  also  being  mentioned  dur¬ 
ing  its  network  program  but  only 
over  stations  in  New  York  state. 

Asked  why  newspapiers  were  se¬ 
lected  for  this  job,  the  Biow  agency 


joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Lorenzen  newspaper  campaign  when  they  want  reported  it  had  a  “specific  job  to  do 


SENSATIONAL 
PRICE  CHANGE ! 


Ii  Thompson,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre 
sentatives. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  announcement 
was  made  Aug.  29  of  the  election  of 
Samuel  A.  Harned,  Frank  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  and  Kenneth  W.  Ellis,  as  vice- 
presidents  of  the  company.  Messrs. 
Hamed  and  Mahoney  are  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  agency.  Mr.  Ellis 
is  with  tthe  Minneapolis  office. 

Clarence  L.  Fountain,  for  the  last 
three  years  eastern  general  manager 
of  Tenney,  Woodward  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  resigned.  Mr.  Foun¬ 
tain  has  not  announced  any  future 
plans  and  his  successor  has  not  been 
named  to  date. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

USING  133  newspapers  in  a  30-state 
selling  area,  the  Jacob  Ruppert 
Brewery  this  week  released  adver¬ 
tising  on  Ruppert  Old  Knickerbocker 
Beer,  a  new  brew.  The  campaign  will 
be  supplemented  by  outdoor  posters. 
The  brew  is  described  as  “the  beer 
that  made  the  old  days  good.”  Len- 
nen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  has  the  account. 

A  longer  newspaper  schedule  for 
Borden’s  None-Such  Mince  Meat  will 
start  Oct.  1,  to  run  60-line  insertions 
in  220  papers  covering  28  states  until 
Christmas.  Young  &  Rubicam  is  the 
agency. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
T.  M.  Sayman  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has  scheduled  a  national  advertising 
campaign  to  promote  its  vegetable 
soap,  shampoo,  liniment  and  salve. 
Copy  will  appear  in  30  or  more  news¬ 
papers,  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  several  magazines. 

Northam-Warren  Corp.  will  intro¬ 
duce  two  new  Cutex  nail-polishes  in 
a  fall  cam.paign  in  some  61  newspa¬ 
pers  and  also  in  a  list  of  women’s 
magazines.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
directs  the  account. 

Marquette  Life  Insurance  Co.  has 
placed  its  account  with  Coe,  Guy  & 
Walter,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 

H.  R.  Hurd,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fisk  Tire  Company,  Springfield. 
Mass.,  has  announced  a  pre-Labor 
Day  advertising  campaign,  one  of  the 
company’s  largest  in  recent  years, 
with  insertions  appearing  Aug.  29-31 
m  more  than  200  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Arnold,  Schwinn  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Company  as  its  agency,  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  The  company  manufac¬ 
tures  a  complete  line  of  bicycles. 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton  agency,  has  been  named  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  Nhw  Hampshire 
State  Planning  and  Development 
Commission,  effective  Oct.  1.  Other 
fecently  acquired  accounts  of  the 
Cabot  agency  are  Hathaway  Baker- 
Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
Jasper  Wy.man  &  Son,  Millbridge,  Me. 


quick,  definite  results. 

Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
listed  in  Standard  Advertising  Regis- 


PHILIP  MORRIS 
NOW  COST 
NO  MORE  THAN 

ART  uAMHe  nmjMua  tim 


YOU  CAN  NO*  >UY  PHIllP  MORRIS  CICARtITES  FOR  HACTIT 
THE  SAME  PRICE  AS  All  LEADING  POPULAR  PRKE  BRANDS' 


Full  page  Philip  Morris  copy. 


ter  as  spending  $1,068,454  in  radio 
annually,  with  $280,985  in  national 
magazines,  this  week  laimched  a 
concerted  drive  in  100  newspapers 
through  New  York  State  to  inform 
smokers  that  Philip  Morris  cigarettes 
can  now  be  bought  for  the  same  price 
as  the  other  leading  brands.  Camels, 
Luckies,  Chesterfields,  and  Old  Golds, 
which  have  been  selling  for  17  cents 
including  the  new  state  2  cent  tax. 
In  New  York  City  this  also  includes 
a  one  cent  New  York  City  sales  tax. 

Heretofore,  Philip  Morris  has  sold 
generally  for  at  least  one  cent  above 
the  other  leading  brands — 15  cents, 
prior  to  tax,  when  the  other  brands 
were  selling  at  13  and  14  cents.  With 
the  tax,  until  this  week,  they  have 
been  at  18  cents. 

Cigarette  sales  in  the  state  have 
fallen  off  considerably  since  the  tax 
became  effective  early  this  summer, 
it  was  learned.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  higher  priced  ciga¬ 
rettes  felt  the  slump  more  than  the 
“big  four.”  Because  of  this  Philip 
Morris  was  joined  by  Herbert  Tarey- 
ton,  an  American  Tobacco  product, 
and  Fatimas,  a  Liggett  &  Myers  prod¬ 
uct,  in  the  price  cut  this  week.  How¬ 
ever,  Philip  Morris  was  the  only  one 
using  paid  space  to  promote  sales. 

Philip  Morris,  which  never  has  run 
long,  consistent  newspaper  campaigns, 
broke  its  price  announcement  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  space  'ranging  from 
full  page  to  600  lines.  All  New  York 
City  papers  were  used.  According  to 
M.  H.  Biow  Co.,  advertising  agency, 
the  plans  are  not  definite  for  this 
campaign  which  will  run  at  least 
three  weeks  in  100  papers.  It  is  liable 
to  run  longer,  it  was  said.  Insertions, 
ranging  from  full  pages  to  270  lines, 
will  be  placed  on  the  average  of  11 
to  13  times.  Some  newspapers  will 
run  copy  daily,  others  three  times 
weekly,  and  some  less  often. 

The  agency  reported  that  this  price 


quickly,  and  they  are  certain  the 
newspapers  can  do  it.” 

We’ll  bet  a  nickel  Philip  Morris 
will  get  results.  Big  ones,  and  quick¬ 
ly,  too.  But  we’ll  also  bet  this  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  will  miss  the  moral 
in  this  lesson— that  if  newspapers  can 
do  this  urgent  job  so  effectively  and 
in  such  short  order,  it  certainly  could 
do  a  bigger  job  on  a  consistent  long 
term  basis. 

The  End 

ADDENDA  to  the  story  (E  &  P,  Aug. 

19,  page  11)  on  the  advertising  swan 
song  of  the  Commonwealth  &  South¬ 
ern  Corporation  the  night  it  handed 
over  its  utility  holdings  to  the  TVA, 
is  the  final  message  of  the  Tennessee 
Electric  Power  Company  placed  in 
eight  dailies  and  numerous  weeklies 
in  the  territory  it  served,  Aug.  16. 

Signed  by  its  president,  J.  C.  Guild, 
Jr.,  the  ad  had  an  unusual  layout 
with  a  background  of  history  books 
on  the  South  and  Tennessee.  Repro¬ 
duced  here,  the  copy  is  placed  on  the 
final  page  of  a  book  entitled  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Co.”  Text  read:  “and  so  private  own- 


Electric  Company's  swan  song. 


ership  and  initiative  withdrew  in 
favor  of  the  Government.  The  Com¬ 
pany — pioneer  citizen  and  taxpayer — 
which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
served  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  was  liquidated.” 

Mr.  Guild  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  ad  idea  “was  evolved  while  chat¬ 
ting  in  my  office  with  R.  W.  Young- 
stead  and  J.  P.  Fort,  both  of  our 
advertising  department.  We  were 
struck  with  the  analogy  between  the 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company’s 
fight  for  existence  and  its  impending 


CANNED  PEA  ADS 

Chicago,  Aug.  31 — An  expanded 
list  of  newspapers  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  1939-40  sales 
campaign  of  the  Canned  Pea  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative,  it  was  announced 
here  this  week.  Details  of  media 
schedules  are  yet  to  be  completed, 
but  it  is  understood  that  This  Week, 
American  Weekly  and  additional 
newspapers  will  be  used,  starting 
early  in  November.  Continuation  of 
last  year’s  promotion,  which  resulted 
in  the  record-breaking  movement  of 
22,600,000  cases  into  retail  channels, 
not  less  than  $70,000  will  be  devoted 
to  merchandising  and  advertising. 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  handles 
the  account. 

JULY  ROTO  UP  21.2% 

Chicago,  Aug.  31 — Rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  newspapers  took 
a  sharp  turn  upward  during  July, 
with  national  roto  volume  showing  a 
54.4%  increase  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago,  and  total  gravure  linage 
21.2%  ahead  of  July,  1938,  according 
to  figures  released  this  week  by  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corporation.  Total  lin¬ 
age  amounted  to  653,918  lines,  repre¬ 
senting  a  gain  of  112,710  over  July  last 
year.  National  roto  totaled  412,575, 
an  increase  of  145,412.  Local  roto¬ 
gravure  continued  to  show  a  de¬ 
crease  with  241,343  lines,  a  decline  of 
32,702,  or  11.9%.  Monotone  copy  led 
color  roto  by  a  wide  margin,  with 
578,495  lines  of  monotone  as  com¬ 
pared  with  75,423  in  color. 

AIDS  STATe'vENTURE 

Michigan  newspapermen,  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  tourist  association  offi¬ 
cials,  met  on  Mackinac  Island  Aug.  12 
to  lay  plans  to  promote  tourist  traffic 
in  the  state.  Among  those  attending 
the  meeting  were  Arthur  W.  Stace, 
editor,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  representing  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Gene  Alleman,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  secretary,  Michigan  Press 
Assn.;  Guy  Jenkins,  Associated  Press- 
Lee  White  and  Stoddard  White,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Louis  H.  Burbey,  Detroit 
Times;  Ebb  Warren,  Traverse  City 
(Mich.)  Record-Eagle;  John  Zabelka, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening 
News;  and  Wallace  MacLachlan,  edi¬ 
tor,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  Nellis 
Newspapers. 

NEWSPAPERS  NAMED 

Newspapers  again  will  be  used  as 
the  backbone  of  the  Oakite  Products, 
Inc.,  advertising  campaign  when  the 
company  launches  its  biggest  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  30  years  of  business.  Copy 
starting  Sept.  5  will  run  until  Christ¬ 
mas  in  more  than  100  important  news¬ 
papers  from  New  York  to  California 
for  the  grease  -  dissolving  cleaner, 
(Dakite.  A  long  list  of  trade  papers 
also  have  received  schedules.  Cal¬ 
kins  &  Holden,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 


INGERSOLL  CAMPAIGN 

The  Ingersoll-Waterbury  Co.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Ingersoll  watches  and  clocks, 
breaks  Sept.  10  with  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  consistent  advertising 
campaigns  in  its  history.  Weekly  in- 

_  _  .  _  st-rtions  appear  right  up  to  Christmas 

dissolution  and  the  titles  of  some  m  This  Week,  American  Weekly  and 

metropolitan  rotogravure  sections. 
Special  farm  paper  and  juvenile  field 
copy  will  also  appear.  The  campaign 
is  built  around  a  new  slogan:  “A  $ 
never  bought  a  better  watch.”  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


books  which  stayed  on  a  table  in  my 
office.  In  the  completed  advertise¬ 
ment  we  substituted  one  or  two  books, 
the  titles  and  subjects  of  which  we 
thought  more  adequately  told  the 
story.” 


Clapper  Says  Headline 
Over-emphasis  is  ‘Curse 

Washington  Columnist's  Speech  Read  to 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Convention  in  San  Francisco 
After  Sudden  Re-call  to  Capital 


EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER 


OVER-EMPHASIS  and  straining  for 

a  headline  smash,  represent  the 
greatest  “curse”  in  the  newspaper 
business  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  front¬ 
page  copy,  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper, 
Washington  col- 
umnist  for 
United  Feature 
Syndicate  and 
national  honor¬ 
ary  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
told  members  of 
the  journalistic 
fraternity  at 
their  opening 
convention  ses¬ 
sion,  Aug.  31,  at  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Clapper  was  called  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton  while  on  his  trip  westward.  His 
speech  was  read  at  the  convention. 

George  A.  Brandenburg,  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  with  offices  at  Chicago, 
SDX  president,  led  the  delegates  from 
15  professional  chapters  and  42  col¬ 
lege  units  into  town. 

List  of  Speakers 

Speakers  include  Paul  C.  Edwards, 
associate  editor,  San  Francisco  News; 
Donald  J.  Sterling,  Portland  Journal, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  Dr.  Chilton  Bush, 
Stanford  University  and  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Portland  Oregon  and  national  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  organization. 

The  convention  delegates  were 
guests  Thursday  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at 
a  Press  Club  luncheon.  Scheduled 
speakers  included  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
publisher,  Azusa  Herald,  and  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity;  Bill  Rogers,  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen,  and  John  B.  Long,  manager, 
CNPA. 

Referring  to  the  Washington  dis¬ 
patch  which  caused  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  issue  his  recent  statement 
criticizing  the  United  Press,  Mr.  Clap¬ 
per  asserted  the  story  was  worded 
carefully  and  with  restraint.  “But 
the  headline  over  the  dispatch  in  the 
newspaper  which  was  first  to  reach 
the  President’s  desk  said:  ‘Neutrality 
Note  Splits  FD  and  Hull’,”  he  said. 
“That  colored  the  whole  dispatch  and 
pumped  it  up  into  an  inside  crisis  and 
gave  an  exaggerated  emphasis  to  the 
difference  over  technique  in  dealing 
with  Congress.” 

Over-Dramatiiinq 

Mr.  Clapper  said  such  incidents 
come,  not  from  a  deliberate  desire  to 
misrepresent,  but  from  straining  to 
get  a  lead,  a  headline,  “from  over¬ 
dramatizing  under  pressure  of  com¬ 
petition.  There  is  competition  among 
managing  editors  to  lay  down  a  page 
one  that  will  make  the  reader  gasp.” 

He  declared  there  will  be  enough 
heat  in  the  coming  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  “without  newspapers  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  columnists  working 
themselves  up  into  a  lather  also.” 
Urging  both  politicians  and  the  press 
to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  think, 
he  said: 

“The  main  thing  is  to  find  out  what 
is  happening,  what  it  means,  and  tell 
it  to  the  readers  as  clearly  as  possible. 
In  a  riot,  the  coolest  people  ought  to 
be  the  reporters  who  are  covering  the 


story.  This  election  is  going  to  be 
something  of  a  riot  and  it  behooves  all 
of  us  in  the  working  press  to  go  into 
it  with  the  cool  poise  that  comes  from 
keeping  one’s  feet  on  the  ground.” 

He  added  significantly:  “I  don’t 
think  either  party  has  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  bag.” 

Returning  to  his  over-emphasis 
theme,  Mr.  Clapper  said  in  his  paper: 

Editorials  More  Accurate 

“Editorials,  when  they  are  not  swept 
out  of  bounds  by  extreme  bias  and 
prejudice,  usually  present  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  much  more  accurate  per¬ 
spective,  with  shadings  and  proper 
emphasis,  and  with  the  background, 
conflicting  considerations,  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  and  other  ingredients  to  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  matter 
in  hand. 

“Some  months  ago  a  witness  before 
the  Dies  committee  revealed  that  one 
of  the  leaders  in  an  anti-Semitic 
movement  had  written  to  John  Hamil¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  and  had  obtained 
from  him  a  list  of  members  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee.  But 
this  development  was  handled  by  the 
newspaper  as  if  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been 
implicated  in  the  anti-Semitic  move¬ 
ment.  Actually  his  office  did  send 
out  a  printed  list  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  members.  That  list  is  available 
to  everyone  who  asks  for  it  as  all 
newspaper  men  in  Washington  know. 
The  list  is  printed  in  the  World  Al¬ 
manac.  Yet  the  testimony  of  the  Dies 
committee  witness  was  reported  seri¬ 
ously,  in  dead-pan  style  which  gave 
it  the  color  of  a  significant  disclosure. 

“Now  we  come  to  the  columnist. 
He  is  being  pushed  around  now.  But 
the  column — ^when  not  abused  and  I 
grant  that  it  is  subject  easily  to  mis¬ 
use — represents  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
ward  techniques  that  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  modern  newspaper.  It 
has  introduced  flexibility  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  news  and  situations  by 
breaking  away  from  the  stereotyped 
‘who,  what,  when,  where’  lead  with 
its  trick  emphasis  and  pumped  up 
cliches. 

Columnist  Acts  Natural 

“The  writer  of  a  column  can  move 
into  his  piece  naturally,  shading  the 
emphasis,  keeping  the  elements  of  the 
piece  in  perspective,  interjecting  the 
qualifying  statements,  looking  behind 
the  scenes  to  show  the  reader  what  is 
really  there.  The  columnist,  having 
a  fixed  position  in  the  paper,  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  pressure  to  strain  his 
copy  to  make  page  one.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  write  for  headlines.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  treat  the  pompous  utterance 
of  a  tin-hom  politician  with  the  solemn 
gullibility  that  the  news-reporting 
tradition  seems  to  demand.  The  col¬ 
umnist  can  take  that  for  what  it  is 
worth  and  then  go  on  and  tell  the 
reader  where  the  body  is. 

“One  reason  the  politicians  are 
screaming  about  columnists  is  that  the 
columnists  have  spoiled  the  game 
which  trapped  news  reporters  into  re¬ 
porting  politicians  with  dead-pan 
seriousness.  The  columnists  are 
showing  up  the  politicians — they  are 
telling  how  the  congressman  who  is 
trying  to  scuttle  the  wage-and-hour 
law  has  his  whole  family  on  the  gov¬ 


ernment  payroll.  This  kind  of  realis¬ 
tic  reporting  that  is  being  done  by  the 
columnists  is  driving  the  politicians 
crazy. 

“In  all  of  this  I  do  not  mean  to  be¬ 
little  the  straight  news  reporter.  On 
the  contrary  every  columnist  can  well 
emulate  the  reporter’s  scrupulous  re¬ 
gard  for  accuracy,  and  take  the  pains 
to  verify  his  information,  that  the 
straight  reporter  takes.  Newspapers 
need  both  reporters  and  columnists. 
They  need  the  columnist  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  news  columns  are  so  stereo¬ 
typed  in  news  writing  formula  that 
the  regular  reporter  cannot  really  tell 
his  story  in  the  paper  as  he  tells  it 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  press  room. 
The  columnist  unchained  by  the  news 
writing  formula,  is  free  to  write  the 
rest  of  the  story  that  the  regular  re¬ 
porter  has  to  leave  out. 

Big  Political  Year 

“Next  year  is  going  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  political  year  since  1912,  perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  one  of  our  gen¬ 
eration,”  Mr.  Clapper  continued. 

“This  election  is  going  to  be  so  im¬ 
portant  that  in  all  fairness,  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  press  ought  to  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  think.  I  don’t  have 
any  expectation  that  it  will  happen 
but  it  would  be  a  great  service  to 
democracy  if  the  issues  and  the  per¬ 
sonalities  could  be  discussed  with  rea¬ 
sonable  good  temper  and  a  cold  eye¬ 
ing  of  the  facts.  We  would  get  better 
results  if  we  could  think  of  political 
campaigns  with  our  brains  instead  of 
our  glands.” 

■ 

Book  Title  Idea 
Big  Success  But 
Won't  Be  Repeated 

Colorado  Editor  Will  Try 
Another  Stunt  .  .  .  Urges 
Rural  Field  for  Students 

Houstoun  Waring,  editor  of  the 
Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent,  who 
conceived  that  weekly’s  Aug.  11  issue 
in  which  all 
news  stories  and 
d  e  p  a  r  t  m  ents 
used  book  titles 
in  place  of  head¬ 
lines  (see  “Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty,” 
page  40,  Aug.  19 
issue),  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
last  week  that 
while  the  stunt 
was  a  smash  suc¬ 
cess,  it  will  not 

Houjfoun  Waring  ^e  repeated  in 
the  near  future. 

“We  may  repeat  the  idea  10  years 
from  now,”  he  said,  “but  prefer  to  do 
something  different  each  time.” 

Mr.  Waring’s  “each  time”  is  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  other  stunt  issues  which 
have  made  the  Littleton  Independent 
one  of  the  most  unusual  weeklies  in 
the  country. 

“Other  stunts  we  have  tried  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  Simplified  Spelling  Edition 
in  which  all  words  were  spelled  under 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  rules 
perfumed  edition,  an  edition  folded 
quarter  page  size  and  wrapped  in 
cellophane  when  that  product  first 
came  out,  and  a  dozen  other  editions, 
but  none  has  brought  the  favorable 
reaction  that  this  comparatively  easy 
Book  Title  Edition  did.  It  brought 
more  complimentary  telephone  calls 
from  readers  than  our  Golden  Jubilee 
edition  on  which  we  worked  for  four 
year,”  he  wrote. 

“I  got  the  idea  lying  awake  in  bed 
one  night  and  debated  whether  to  use 


song  names  or  book  titles.  I  made  up 
a  list  of  possible  heads  from  a  volume 
called  ‘Reader’s  Digest  of  Books,’  but 
we  also  had  handy  several  copies  of 
the  book  section  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  other  book  lists 
which  our  literary  friends  provided. 
So  with  about  600  titles  available  we 
did  not  have  much  trouble  picking 
the  188  heads  needed. 

“We  set  the  name  of  the  author  in 
body  type  under  the  heads  so  that 
readers  would  be  convinced  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  book  title.  Then, 
too,  many  recognized  the  author’s 
names  where  they  did  not  know  the 
book.  We  put  single  quotes  around 
all  heads.  Aiter  writing  about  half 
the  heads,  we  realized  some  did  not 
give  much  of  a  clue  to  the  story;  so 
we  began  writing  decks  to  go  under 
the  book  titles. 

Readers  Delighted 

“Readers  took  delight  in  telling  us 
what  they  considered  the  best  head. 
The  head  which  got  the  most  votes  was 
our  substitute  for  the  standing  ‘Di¬ 
vorces’  head.  We  used  ‘The  Deliver¬ 
ance,’  by  Ellen  Glasgow.  Two  others 
that  made  hits  were:  ‘The  Red  Rover,’ 
by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (a  per¬ 
sonal  item  about  a  prominent  red¬ 
headed  citizen  and  his  travels),  and 
‘What  to  Do  With  Herbs,’  by  Mary 
Cable  Dennis)  an  item  about  another 
prominent  man  named  Herbert 
Thompson) . 

“Laura  Krey,  author  of  ‘And  Tell  of 
Time,’  wrote  us  a  complimentary  let¬ 
ter.  She  said  her  book  title  had  been 
used  for  editorial  captions  and  to  ad¬ 
vertise  watches,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  it  for  a  head  on  a 
news  story.  (We  used  it  on  a  story 
about  the  Golden  Wedding  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  first  white  girl  born  in 
Littleton.)” 

Editor  for  12  Years 

Mr.  Waring  has  been  editor  of  the 
Independent  for  12  years  and  since 
1933  has  been  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Denver,  dividing  his  time  with 
newspaper  work.  He  told  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  he  spends  his  time  urging 
students  to  enter  the  country  field, 
“where  there  is  need  of  men  with 
background  in  the  social  sciences  and 
where  the  rigid  requirements  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  journalism  can  be  forgot¬ 
ten.” 

Born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct.  5,  1901, 
Mr.  Waring  was  educated  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  and  the  University  of 
Colorado.  He  had  planned  to  be  a 
naval  officer  but  his  health  broke 
down.  Since  entering  newspaper  work 
he  has  been  placed  on  Prof.  John 
Casey’s  All  -  American  newspaper 
eleven  of  1932,  has  won  the  Colorado 
Community  Service  Award  for  week¬ 
lies  for  five  out  of  the  last  eight  years, 
and  won  first  prize  in  the  news-writ¬ 
ing  contest  for  edtiors  in  1931  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  He  also  is 
author  of  the  code  of  ethics  adopted 
by  the  Colorado  Press  Assn,  in 
1929. 

■ 

PACinC  4- A  MEETING 

The  Pacific  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  AgenciK 
will  hold  its  1939  Convention  Oct.  26 
and  27  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del 
Monte,  Calif.  August  J.  Bruhn  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc..  Los  Angeles, 
chairman  of  the  Pacific  Council,  will 
be  in  general  charge  of  the  convention. 

■ 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30 — “The  sub¬ 
scriber  is  the  first  consideration,  u 
the  subscriber  is  satisfied,  business  is 
bound  to  result,”  will  be  the  keynote 
of  Cornell  University’s  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute  for  weekly  editors  and 
publishers,  here  Sept.  15.  16. 


'lii  •  .  .  whether  you  plant  seed  and  reap 
'Jin  or  sow  advertising  and  harvest  sales. 

The  newspaper  advertiser  seeking  greater 
"urns  finds  his  most  fertile  field  for  advertis- 
^  response  where  circulation  is  built  without 
‘  use  of  subscriber  contests,  or  premiums  or 
-uzes  to  subscribers — circulation  built  solely 
■<  reader  interest. 

lu  Philadelphia  ONE  newspaper,  The 
"fning  Bulletin,  provides  the  advertiser  with 
fertile  field  of  circulation  gained  entirely 
U'erit  alone. 

all  its  history.  The  Evening  Bulletin  has 
^*r  used  any  subscriber  inducement  but  the 
^'fest  of  its  pages. 

•^d  for  thirty-four  continuous  years,  every 


has  led  all  Philadelphia  newspapers  in  circula¬ 
tion — without  the  use  of  subscriber  contests, 
or  premiums  or  prizes  to  subscribers. 

Every  reader  of  The  Bulletin  makes  a 
voluntary  purchase  of  his  newspaper  every  day. 
He  buys  it  to  read. 

He  wants  to  know  what’s  in  The  Bulletin. 
He  follows  its  news  and  its  features  faithfully 
— page  after  page,  day  after  day. 

Remember,  The  Bulletin  offers  the  adver¬ 
tiser  many  more  of  these  careful  readers  .  .  . 
for  The  Evening  Bulletin  regularly  goes  into 
more  homes,  to  be  read  by  more  families,  than 
any  daily  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  morning 
or  evening. 

And  The  Bulletin’s  great  reading  audience 


to  get  most  results  —  within  the  responsive 
Philadelphia  retail  trading  area  (95.3%  ABC). 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  recent 
surveys  on  advertising  response  among  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  readers  .  .  .  made  by  an 
impartial  research  organization — 

surveys  which  show  that  advertising  in  The 
Evening  Bulletin  gets  more  attention  than  in 
all  other  Philadelphia  newspapers  combined — 
surveys  which  prove  that  the  people  who 
buy  The  Bulletin  to  read  .  .  .  read  to  buy! 

More  readers  .  .  .  more  attentive  readers  .  ,  . 
more  responsive  readers — these  the  advertiser 
in  The  Evening  Bulletin  reaches  at  one  of  the 
lowest  costs  per  reader  in  America! 

Copyright,  t9S9,  Bulletin  Company.  Philadelphia 
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Back  From  Europe, 
Evans  Tells 
Of  Hectic  Voyage 

Portholes  Pointed  Block 
on  Aquitonio.  He  Soys, 
ond  Communicotions  Cut 

George  Evans,  co-publisher  with 
Dave  Vandivier  of  the  Chickasha 
(Okla.)  Daily  Express,  sank  back  in 
the  comfortable  seat  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Hotel  Lexington,  New  York,  and 
turning  to  his  Editor  &  Publisher 
interviewer  last  week  sighed:  “We’re 
certainly  glad  we  got  back  when  we 
did.”  The  “we”  referred  to  Mrs. 
Evans  and  himself. 

They  arrived  from  Europe  Aug.  29 
on  the  liner  Aquitania  after  a  hectic 
Atlantic  crossing,  during  which  there 
were  blackouts.  They  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  communicate  with  the  main¬ 
land. 

Deloyed  in  Southampton 

Aquitania  passengers  got  their  first 
hint  that  the  European  crisis  was 
coming  to  a  head  on  Aug.  23,  the  day 
that  the  liner  was  scheduled  to  sail 
from  Southampton,  Mr.  Evans  said. 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  noticed  very 
little  excitement  aboard  the  liner 
during  the  crossing.  One  of  the  pre¬ 
cautions,  he  noted,  was  the  British 
Admiralty’s  order  that  all  portholes 
above  the  water  line  were  painted 
black.  However,  passengers  were 
given  freedom  of  the  ship  as  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  he  noted. 

The  ship’s  radios  blared  incessantly 
of  latest  European  developments,  Mr. 
Evans  said,  and  passengers  gathered 
mostly  around  the  loudspeakers.  “We 
knew  what  developments  were  all  the 
time,”  he  continued,  “and  the  nearer 
we  got  to  New  York  the  more  re¬ 
lieved  the  passengers  became,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  because  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  the  statesmen  would  find  a 
peaceful  settlement.” 

Conversed  with  Lord  Lothian 
The  dean  of  Oklahoma  editors  de¬ 
clined  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
European  negotiations,  stating  that 
his  interviewer  probably  was  “as  well, 
if  not  better,  informed.”  When  in 
Danzig  in  July,  however,  there  was 
very  little  tension,  he  continued.  “The 
people  were  going  about  their  every 
day  tasks  just  as  they  do  here.” 

The  Evanses  left  U.  S.  July  1  for  a 
cruise  of  Northeastern  Euro{>ean 
waters.  While  abroad  they  visited 
Scandinavian  coimtries,  Soviet  Russia, 
Denmark,  England  and  Scotland. 
This  was  their  first  trip  abroad  in  four 
years,  Mr.  Evans  noted. 

During  the  last  day  of  the  voyage, 
the  veteran  publisher  said  he  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  Lord  Lothi¬ 
an,  Britain’s  new  Ambassador  to  this 
country,  who,  he  said,  “is  very  affable 
and  should  be  a  great  success  with 
American  newspapermen.”  Mr.  Evans 
said  Lord  Lothian  “realized  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  but  wasn’t 
alarmed.” 

■ 

Writers  Charges  Bring 
Bar  Investigation 

Clayton  Fritchey,  Cleveland  Press 
reporter  whose  expose  of  Cleveland 
police  racketeering  won  him  a  Pulitzer 
prize  citation  for  civic  achievement, 
this  week  charged  flagrant  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  Municipal  Judge  David 
Copland  and  started  a  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  inquiry  when  he  printed  results 
of  his  own  investigation  into  alleged¬ 
ly  fabricated  lawsuits  and  opinions 
which  Judge  Copland  succeeded  in 
having  printed  in  the  Ohio  Law  Re¬ 


porter,  publication  of  official  court 
decisions. 

Mr.  Fritchey  charged  the  litigation 
was  fiction. 

The  Cleveland  Bar  Association  an¬ 
nounced  a  day  after  the  Fritchey  ar¬ 
ticle  appeared  that  it  would  begin 
immediately  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  judge’s  conduct. 

■ 

San  Diego  Sun, 
Guild  Sign 
A  New  Contract 

Agreement  Reached  After 
Three  All  Night  Sessions, 
Abortive  Strike  Threat 

Three  all  night  negotiation  sessions 
between  the  management  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  averted  a  struck  plant 
and  resulted  in  agreement  on  a  new 
contract  between  the  two  at  4  a.  m. 
Aug.  28. 

The  guild  called  out  its  members 
Aug.  25  when  A.  L.  Houser,  publisher 
of  the  Sun,  refused  to  grant  a  guild 
shop.  Of  30  members  of  the  staff,  nine 
went  out.  The  Sun  continued  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  Saturday  and  Sunday 
paper  after  suspension  of  a  picket  line 
placed  around  its  building  at  5  a.  m. 
Saturday  morning.  Negotiations  were 
resumed  with  the  guild  members  ab¬ 
sent  from  their  posts. 

Na  Guild  Shop  Provision 
Conferences  continued  Saturday  and 
Sunday  with  representatives  of  me¬ 
chanical  unions  sitting  in.  Final  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  after  assurance  of 
Mr.  Houser  that  all  strikers  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  work  without  1 
discrimination  or  prejudice. 

The  contract,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  general  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  guild’s  executive  board, 
does  not  provide  for  a  guild  shop,  but 
accords  wage  increases  and  an  ap¬ 
prentice  clause  which  was  not  in  the 
guild’s  contract  last  year. 

NLRB  PoU  on  N.  Y.  Post 

THE  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Aug.  30  ordered  an  election  among 
the  employes  of  the  New  York  Post 
and  Publishers  Service  Company,  Inc., 
a  wholly-owned  and  controlled  sub-  i 
sidiary  of  the  Post,  both  of  New  York 
City.  City  inspectors  and  road  men 
will  vote  to  determine  whether  they 
desire  to  be  represented  by  News- 
pajjer  Guild  of  New  York,  by  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union,  an 
unaffiliated  union,  or  by  neither. 

All  other  employes  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  found  to  have  been  included  in 
the  unit  appropriate  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  are  to  vote  whether  or  not 
they  desire  to  be  represented  by  the 
guild. 

■ 

EKINS  RETURNS  TO  U.  S. 

H.  R.  Ekins,  former  United  Press 
Rome  bureau  manager,  who  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Italy  Aug.  11,  returned 
to  this  country  last  week  convinced 
that  Hitler  is  bluffing  in  the  present 
war  threats.  Ekins  was  expelled  when 
a  story  appeared  describing  a  serious 
illness  of  Mussolini.  The  story  so 
displeased  II  Duce  that  the  expulsion 
order  followed. 

■ 

TO  WED  MOVIE  STAR 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Aug.  30 — Miss 
Joy  Hodges,  motion-picture  actress 
under  contract  to  Universal,  and  Gil¬ 
bert  H.  Doorly,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
will  be  married  here  on  Saturday. 
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14  counts  of  mail  fraud  and  consoi 
racy,  thus  subjecting  himself  to  , 
possible  67  years  imprisonment.” 


TAKING  advantage  of  the  current 

European  situation  to  be  “on  his 
toes”  and  give  the  congregation  up- 
to-the-minute  news,  a  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
minister  chose  the  following  topic 
which  was  listed  in  the  Phoenix  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette: 

“Ezekiel  Scoops  Associated  Press 
on  Nazi-Russian  Compact.”  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  taken  up  by  Rev.  R.  V.  John¬ 
son  of  the  Grandview  Country  church 
at  a  Young  People’s  Fellowship  meet¬ 
ing. 


“IT’S  A  SHAME,”  is  the  comment 
for  this  headline  from  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Aug.  8: 

SHOT  ARMY  WIFE 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 


READERS  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her^ 
ald-Express  must  have  wondereffl 
when  they  read  this  item,  what  sha^ 
Mr.  Borrelle  was  in  when  he  wjl 
discovered  on  page  two-  * 

HIDING  LOOT  IN 

PRESS  IS  FAILURE 
New  Orleans,  Aug.  24  — Manui 
Borrelle  hid  his  loot  in  a  newspa^ 
press  between  editions,  but  it  was 
poor  cache. 

He  was  walking  down  a  street  witi 
12  quarts  of  salad  dressing  under  hit 
arm  when  a  police  squad  car  hailel 
him.  Borrelle  dashed  into  the  press, 
room  of  a  nearby  newspaper  and  con- 
cealed  himself  and  salad  dressing 
under  a  press. 

A  new  edition  came  from  the  press 
in  a  few  minutes  and  Borrelle  was  oa 
page  two. 
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MIRACULOUS,  we’d  say. 

An  AP  dispatch  from  New  York 
Aug.  16  regarding  the  Dietrich-Mu- 
sica  scandal,  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Times: 

“Another  chapter  in  a  fabulous 
story  of  financial  deceit  and  intrigue 
ended  when  George  Dietrich-Musica, 
self-slain  head  of  the  McKesson  and 
Robbins  drug  firm,  pleaded  guilty  to 


A  SIGN  of  winter. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Shannos 
County  (Mo.)  Herald:  “You  need  the 
Herald  and  we’ll  need  wood.  Let's 
trade.  We  will  exchange  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Herald  for  on«j 
load  of  good  wood.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $’  for  cad 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Those! 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 
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Chicago  department  stores  now 
place  greater  dependence  on  the 
Tribune  than  on  all  jour  other 
Chicago  newspapers  combined. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF  EXPENDITURES 
by  Chicago  department 
stores  placed  in  the 
Tribune  by  years 
1929-1939 


in  1929,  Chicago  de- 


Ten  years  ago 
paitment  stores  spent  $3,450,000  for 
ptrtlsing  in  the  Tribune.  This  was  36. 5  % 
ctbeir  total  expenditures  in  all  Chicago 
CTspapers  that  year. 

lastyear,  with  price  level  and  pocket- 
:panded  by  boomtime 


bob  no  longei 
ollirs,  these  stores  spent  over  $3,500,- 
DOfor  Tribune  space— topping  the  1929 
•albyover  $50,000  and  increasing  the 
•ibune’s  proportion  to  50.5% — or  more 
as  they  spent  in  all  four  other  Chicago 
mpapers  combined. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1939, 
ity  farther  increased  the  Tribune’s  per- 
iuageto  53.7%. 

Here  is  evidence  that  the  newspaper 
'3!ch  best  serves  its  readers  produces  the 
returns  for  advertisers. 

Toall  advertising  media,  the  past  decade 
■rtredthe  same  challenge— and  the  same 
'■portunity.  The  Tribune  met  the  chal- 
-•pe  and  improved  its  opportunity  by 
rsiantly  improving  its  product  and  in- 
rcising  the  value  it  delivered  to  readers, 
•ha result,  Tribune  readers  today  make 
•■Chicago’s  largest  and  most  responsive 


1931  1932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937  1938  1939 

(1st  6  montiit} 


SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK.  more  than  725,000  families  right  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  turn  to  the  Tribune  for  news, 
entertainment  and  buying  ideas— a  tremendous  audience  which  is  accustomed  to  base  most  of  its  buying  on  what  is 
advertised  in  the  Tribune. 


net  paid  total  circu- 
during  the  official  six- 
■onth  period  ended 
March  31, 1939: 

^  Daily,  903,922 
Sunday,  1,134,019 
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Fair  Press  Agent, 
80,  Keeps  Pace 
Set  by  Youngsters 

George  H.  Clements, 

Florida  Exhibit,  Gives 
Them  What  They  Want 

There’s  a  newspaper  man  of  yester¬ 
day  working  at  the  World  of  Tomor¬ 
row  and  he’s  holding  his  own  with  the 
journalists  of  to¬ 
day. 

He’s  George  H. 
Clements,  who 
will  be  80  years 
old  Sept.  29,  di¬ 
rector  of  press 
relations  for  the 
Florida  State  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  New 
York  World’s 
Fair  and  the  old¬ 
est  active  press 
agent  in  the 
Geor9«  H.  Clements  business. 

70  Years  in  Newspaper  Work 

Veteran  of  three  score  and  ten  in 
newspaper  work  or  in  allied  fields,  he 
has  no  intention  of  quitting,  he  told 
Edit(»  &  Publisher  this  week.  In 
good  health,  chipper,  his  spryness 
tiiat  of  a  man  much  younger,  he  works 
seven  12-hour  days  each  week  at  the 
exhibit,  servicing  papers  from  coast- 
to-coast,  directing  picture  coverage 
and  finding  a  new  kick  in  it  every 
day. 

“I  hate  to  mention  how  many  papers 
I’ve  worked  for  since  I  started  news- 
papering  in  1869  on  the  old  Wisconsin 
Pinery,”  the  veteran  p.a.  said.  Sitting 
in  short-sleeved  comfort  at  his  desk 
in  the  air-cooled  Florida  exhibit,  he 
lit  his  cigar  and  glanced  reflectively 
out  into  the  hot  night  at  the  crowds 
inspecting  the  exhibit.  He  looked 
nearer  50  than  80. 

“I’ve  worked  for  a  lot  of  papers 
from  cocist-to-coast,”  he  continued, 
“and  I  was  publisher  of  two  of  them. 
I  was  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  in  1902-03  and  of  the  old  St. 
Louis  Star  in  1904-05.  I’ve  worked  as 
reporter,  war  correspondent  and  editor 
and  I  was  10  years  old  when  I  got 
my  first  by  line.  I’ve  had  them  ever 
since.” 

He  did  mention  a  few  of  the  papers 
he  worked  for,  however,  and  as  the 
conversation  developed  it  appeared 
that  he  had  sat  in  newspaper  offices 
from  coast  to  coast.  “I  don’t  like  to 
mention  how  many  different  papers 
Tve  served,”  he  said,  “because  I  don’t 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I 
was  an  itinerant  newsman. 


Circulation 
for  July 

300,873 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
ckculation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  die  month  of  July,  1939. 


July  circulation  of  The  Sim- 
day  Sun  averaged  190,554  per 
Sunday. 

Eoarythint  in  Baltimort 
RtvolvuM  Armmd 

THE  SUN 

Monuag  Eveaing  Sunday 
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“Early  in  my  life  I  was  left  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  $50  a  month — a  lot  of  money 
in  those  days — and,  very  fond  of 
traveling,  I  used  to  move  to  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry  working  on  a  news¬ 
paper  in  whichever  city  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  time.  I  never  had  any 
difficulty  getting  work  and  even 
though  I  didn’t  need  the  money  in  a 
bad  way  I  worked  because  I  liked  to 
work.” 

Veteran  of  Mexican  Campaign 

Mr.  Clements  worked  for  The 
Fourth  Estate,  which  was  merged  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  1927,  in  1903, 
leaving  there  to  cover  the  Madeiro 
revolution  in  Mexico  for  the  old  New 
York  Sun-Laffan  Bureau,  then  serving 
350  newspapers. 

He  was  news  editor  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean  from  1902-04,  then 
in  its  hey-day.  When  “Black  Jack” 
Pershing  went  into  Mexico  in  1916 
after  Pancho  Villa,  Mr.  Clements 
went  along  and  he  remained  there 
five  years.  During  the  World  War,  he 
handled  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service  in 
Mexico  and  in  1919  he  was  made  Pub¬ 
licity  Commissioner  of  the  Mexican 
State  of  Chihuahua,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  March,  1921,  when  the 
Obregon  revolution  exploded  imder 
him. 

Following  a  year  in  the  Texas  oil 
fields  as  a  p.a.,  Mr.  Clements  took  over 
“a  broken  down  winter  resort”  in 
Florida  in  1922  and  has  been  a  Florida 
p.a.  ever  since.  He  handled  press  re¬ 
lations  at  the  Chicago  Fair  and  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Exposition  in  Cleveland. 

He’s  worked  with  such  journalistic 
lights  as  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Floyd  Gibbons,  Damon  Runyon,  John 
Ward,  O.  K.  Davis  and  others  and  he 
still  uses  the  old  L.  C.  Smith  type¬ 
writer  he  had  with  him  when  he  was 


.searching  for  Villa.  He  uses  the  hunt 
and  peck  two-finger  system. 

Popular  with  Newsmen 

As  creator  of  the  first  newspaper 
promotion  department  in  this  country 
— on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  more 
than  25  years  ago — Mr.  Clements  has 
a  sound  philosophy  on  advertising 
he’s  held  for  many  years.  He  doesn't 
see  why  all  the  fuss  about  competing 
media  today.  “Advertising  of  all  sorts 
helps  all  sorts  of  advertising,”  was  his 
comment  on  the  matter. 

And,  of  course,  he  knows  all  the 
answers  for  the  editorial  and  business 
departments.  The  boys  at  the  Fair 
press  headquarters  all  are  fond  of  the 
white-moustached,  semi-bald  p.a.  for 
his  geniality,  his  co-operativeness  and 
his  ability  to  give  them  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it — without  the 
superfluous  trimmings.  His  never- 
empty  box  of  cigars  is  never  closed 
to  them. 

A  colorful  character,  Mr.  Clements 
was  bom  at  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin, 
four  years  before  the  Civil  War,  son 
of  a  pioneer  of  the  northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  pine  woods.  He  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  46  years  and  is  the  father  of 
two  grown  sons.  Mrs.  Clements  and 
himself  have  taken  an  apartment  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Fair  grounds  for  the  dur¬ 
ation  of  the  exhibit.  His  headquarters 
are  in  De  Land,  Fla. 

TO  HOLD  9th  FORUM 

The  ninth  annual  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Forum  will  be  held  this 
year,  Oct.  24  to  26,  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  New  York,  when  America’s 
conference  of  leaders  will  present  di¬ 
vergent  views  on  current  problems. 
In  connection  with  the  event,  the 
Herald  Tribune  will  publish  its  annual 
Forum  issue  Sunday,  Oct.  29. 


PAPERS 

Wnt  Conder'^onrttal 
The  Louisville  Times 


Owners  and  Operators 

W  H  A  S 

30,000  Watts,  820  k.o. 
C.B.S.  Basic  Station 


THE  INDISPENSABLE  KEY 
TO  SALES  IN  KENTUCKY 
AND  SOUTHERN  INDIANA 

Nationally  Represented  by 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Acme 


Telephoto 


Keeps  Pace  With  the 


Fast-Moving 

Events  of  the 
European 


Events  in  Europe  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  high-speed 
j  picture  coverage  by  Acme 
Telephoto  Service.  Pictures 
are  rushed  from  European 
centers  by  radio  or  cable  to 
I  New  York  .  .  .  fanned  out 
from  New  York  to  reach 
Acme  Trans-Ceiver  clients 
and  Acme  Telephoto  bureaus 
in  seven  minutes  .  .  .  over 
ordinary  telephone  lines. 


AAaT  clients  get  fast  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  numerous  Acme 
Telephoto  bureaus  strategi¬ 
cally  placed  throughout  the 
country.  Telephotos  are 
matted  “around  the  clock" 
and  rushed  to  client  papers 
for  the  earliest  possible  edi¬ 
tions.  Speed  plus  economy! 


Y OU  need  this  high-speed 
picture  coverage.  And,  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  you  can  afford  it. 


WRITE  OR 
WIRE  TODAY! 

Acme 

Newspictures,  Inc 

Daily  News  Bldg.. 
New  York  City 
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IS 


for  America's  Number  One 
"'Test"  Market 


Washington  has  rightly  been  called  the  Nation’s  ideal  “Test”  market. 

With  a  spendable  monthly  income  of  over  $46,000,000,  wage- 
earners  are  representative  of  every  conceivable  salary  bracket . .  . 
from  the  $90-per-month  Government  messenger  to  the  $25,000-per- 
year  executive. 

The  important  difference  between  Washington  and  other  Metropoli¬ 
tan  markets  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Capital’s  income  is  constant — 
unaffected  by  “conditions”  that  sometimes  break  ordinary  markets 
...“Depression-proof,”  so  to  speak. 

That  is  because  the  Capital’s  wage-earners  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
employed  by  the  Federal  and  District  governments. 

In  addition  to  this  constancy  of  spendable  income,  consider  another 
important  factor  which  helps  to  make  Washington  an  ideal  “test” 
market  for  the  advertising  of  any  product  or  service:  This  is  the  fact 
that  its  6:i0,000  citizens  hail  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
Nation,  from  cross-roads  hamlets  to  great  metropolitan  centers  of 
population;  and  these  people  wield  a  convincing  influence  on  the  folks 
“Hack  Home.” 

Truly,  Washington  i)resents  to  advertisers  an  adequate  cross-section 
of  national  needs  and  buying  habits  .  .  .  and  an  advertising  medium 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  DEPENDABILITY,  is  the  oveiwhelming 
favorite  with  Washingtonians  of  every  political  credo. 


^1)6  ^beninq 

IVith  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Advertisers  and 
Their  Agencies . . . 

Yes,  Washington  is  a  potpourri  of  the 
Nation's  buying  habits  . .  a  composite 
market,  the  like  of  which  every  adver¬ 
tising  man  has  dreamed  about. 

Advertisers  and  their  agencies  will  find 
that  one  dominant  medium  will  open 
the  purses  of  this  lucrative  and  en¬ 
lightened  market. 

That  medium  is  THE  STAR. 

Published  continuously  for  over  85 
years,  THE  STAR  has  earned  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  readers  not  even  re¬ 
motely  approached  by  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Capital. 

How  well  The  Star  meets  the  mind  of 
the  average  Washingtonian  .  .  is 

shown  in  its  steadily-increasing  (al¬ 
though  stunt-free  and  premium-free) 
circulation  ...  a  circulation  which,  to¬ 
day,  blankets  the  Capital  and  adja¬ 
cent  sections  with  over  145,000  daily, 
and  155,000  Sunday. 

If  you  plan  to  increase  your  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  Washington  and,  through 
Washington,  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
.  this  infallible  "Test  Tube”  for 
America's  Number  One  test  market 
provides  the  most  efiective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  your  will. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Denies  "Contract"  with 
Detroit  Free  Press 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  My  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  your  recent 
editorial  entitled  “Strange  Proceed¬ 
ings”  in  which  you  purport  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  conference  between  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  a  grievance  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Detroit. 

Your  criticism  of  the  Guild’s  action 
is  predicated  upon  the  existence  of  a 
“contract”  between  the  Guild  and  the 
Free  Press.  Your  editorial  refers  re¬ 
peatedly  to  this  “contract.” 

There  is  no  such  contract.  The 
Free  Press  has  operated  for  three 
years  under  a  unilateral  statement  of 
wage  policy.  This  statement  remains 
in  effect  at  the  will  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  alone. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Guild 
was  entirely  within  its  rights  in  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  about  the  management’s 
future  intentions.  The  Guild  made 
no  defense  of  the  discharged  employe 
because  he  was  not  a  Guild  member. 
The  Guild  simply  asked  whether  the 
circumstances  of  his  discharge  indi¬ 
cated  a  policy. 

We  see  nothing  “strange”  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  group  of  employes  ask¬ 
ing  their  boss  whether  their  jobs  are 
in  danger. 

Inasmuch  as  your  editorial  was  in¬ 
accurate  and  misrepresented  the  Guild 
as  being  under  contract  with  the  Free 
Press,  we  ask  that  you  print  this  cor¬ 
rection  and  explanation  with  promi¬ 
nence  equal  to  the  editorial. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Weber, 

Co-chairman,  Employer  Relations 
Committee. 

August  29,  1939 

Editor  &  Publisher  based  its  com¬ 
ments  on  a  printed  transcript  of  a 
stenographic  report  of  the  conference. 

■ 

Potato  Plant  Paper 
Used  by  Reich  Daily 

The  New  York  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Weimar,  Germany,  Aug.  30, 
informed  his  newspaper  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  crisis  development,  directly  af¬ 
fecting  newspapers,  when  he  cabled 
Aug.  30  that  for  the  first  time  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  newspaper  has  been  printed 
on  paper  made  from  potato  plant 
fibers.  The  Thueringer  Gauzeltung, 
in  Weimar,  published  its  Aug.  26  edi¬ 
tion  of  100,000  copies  on  such  paper. 

The  project  was  carried  through  by 
the  Thueringische  Zellwolle  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Schwarze  Saale,  following  the 
suggestion  of  Reich  Chancellor  Hitler, 
the  Times  correspondent  reported. 
Research  has  also  demonstrated  that 
the  potato  plant  is  excellent  for  mak¬ 
ing  synthetic  fabrics,  he  said. 


RECEIVER  NAMED 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  J. 
Dodd  in  Brooklyn  has  signed  an  order 
appointing  Peter  B.  Hanson,  former 
Justice  of  the  Children's  Court  in 
Brooklyn,  as  receiver  for  the  two 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  buildings.  Ap¬ 
plication  for  the  receiver  was  made 
by  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  which  has 
brought  an  action  to  foreclose  a  $1.- 
000,000  mortgage  December,  1935. 

■ 

FDR  Had  Facsimile 
On  Fishing  Cruise 

President  Roosevelt  was  far  at  sea 
on  the  U.S.S.  Tuscaloosa,  hoping  to 
hook  an  occasional  fish,  but  keeping 
in  instant  touch  with  world  affairs  by 
the  ship’s  radio,  so  that  his  return  to 
Washington  when  the  European  crisis 
grew  hot  was  a  matter  of  momentary 
decision.  Also  among  the  cruiser's 
equipment  was  a  facsimile  receiver 
designed  by  W.  G.  H.  Finch  and  built 
by  the  Finch  Telecommunication 
Laboratories,  New  York.  Facsimile 
broadcasts  were  sent  out  nightly  by 
WOR,  Newark,  on  its  broadcast  wave, 
in  the  form  of  a  tabloid  newspaper, 
and  received  aboard  the  Tuscaloosa 
with  a  page  size  of  9  x  12  inches. 

ADDS  WIREPHOTOS 

Associated  Press  Wirephotos  began 
service  to  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner 
August  30,  bringing  to  83  the  number 
of  AP  member  papers  participating 
in  the  distribution  of  news  pictures  by 
leased  wire.  It  is  the  first  Hearst 
newspaper  to  take  Wirephoto  Serv¬ 
ice,  according  to  the  AP.  The  Exam¬ 
iner  also  receives  International  News 
Soundphotos.  The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript  added  the  AP  service 
Aug.  25. 

MODEL  AIR 

Model  airplane  builders  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  competing 
this  week  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
Junior  Aviator  air  races  at  Akron,  O. 
It  is  sponsored  locally  by  the  Beacon- 
Journal,  a  non-Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper.  Seventeen  S-H  newspapers 
are  represented  by  competitors  in  12 
divisions  for  gasoline  and  rubber  band 
powered  model  airplanes. 

BOWYER  PUBLISHER 

L.  A.  Webster  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  it  was  announced  i 
Wednesday,  by  Harry  J.  Grant,  chair-  ! 
man  of  the  board  of  directors,  who 
explained  Mr.  Webster  has  been 
granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 
L.  L.  Bowyer,  vice-president  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher,  becomes  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  , 


Crisis  Brought 
Circulation  Goins 

continued  from  page  5 

ord.  according  to  Irvin  M.  Ormer,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  ran  out  of  feature 
sections  for  their  regular  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  The  regular  black  and  white 
sections  were  run  off,  however,  and 
the  charge  per  copy  was  dropped  from 
10  to  3  cents — the  same  as  the  week¬ 
day  paper. 

Chicago — Every  newspaper  reports 
greatly  increased  circulation.  The 
News  reports  better  than  a  30,000  in¬ 
crease,  without  adding  any  sp>ecial  edi¬ 
tions.  The  Times  “War  Extra”  sold 
Saturday  for  2-cents;  did  very  well 
in  comparison  with  the  5-cent  editions 
of  the  News  on  the  stands.  The 
American  reported  a  gain  of  about 
7%  or  a  total  of  30,000  copies.  The 
Tribune  estimates  its  circulation  has 
risen  a  full  100,000  copies,  as  its  total 
distribution  topped  the  million  copies 
mark  Aug.  28,  to  reach  1,170,000. 

Los  Angeles — Street  and  newsstand 
sales  up  10%  and  better  in  the  last 
week,  all  increases  made  on  regular 
editions  although  some  of  these  were 
slugged  “Extra”  when  news  war¬ 
ranted. 

Dallas — Times-Herald  street  sales 
up  30%;  Dispatch-Journal,  almost 
100%  increase  of  3.900  normal  street 
sales  and  presses  working  at  capacity. 
Newsstands,  usually  slow  movers,  have 
50%  increase;  Morning  News,  with 
15%  increase  in  street  sales  late  last 
week,  expects  street  circulation  to 
break  all  records  if  present  trend  con¬ 
tinues. 

Atlanta — Here  street  sales  constitute 
only  a  small  piercentage  of  total  cir- 


To  Build  Solidly  In 
Nebraska,  S.  W.  Iowa 

Since  1865,  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
has  been  strongly  interwoven  with 
the  history  and  traditions  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Southwestern  Iowa.  No 
other  advertising  medium  can  match 
the  World-Herald's  influence  here. 

To  build  solidly  in  this  %  Billion* 
effective  buying  income  market,  build 
your  advertising  program  into  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  which  goes 
into  7  out  of  every  10  homes  in  307 
of  the  largest  incorporated  cities  in 
Nebraska  and  Southwestern  Iowa. 
(•Sales  Management  figures) 


THE  OMAHA 

World'Herald 


In  1937^ 

the  Retail  Sales  Volume 
in  the  Cleveland 
2-for-l  market  was 
$463,584,213.29 

(•  39  weeks) 

You  can  cover  this 
rich  market  at  ONE 
low  cost  through  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

ClevetamTc  Heme  JVeuwj 


culation,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
but  estimated  increases  ranged  from’ 
10  to  50%. 

Cincinnat i — Circulation  figures 
jumped  from  2,500  to  5,000  on  each  of 
the  three  dailies  here  and  so  far  have 
held  to  that  figure. 

St.  Louis— Morning  Globe-Democrat 
profited  most  with  “very  noticeable” 
pick-up  in  city  sales;  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers,  Post-Dispatch  and  Star-Times 
which  indicated  the  increase  for  them 
was  “only  moderate,”  have  issued  their 
first  editions  at  an  earlier  hour  on 
several  occasions. 

Oklahoma  City— Increase  of  2,000 
copies  daily,  which  is  1%  of  the  total 
average  daily  circulation  of  the  one 
morning  and  one  evening  newspaper. 
One  extra,  issued  Saturday  afternoon, 
Aug.  26,  by  the  Times,  sold  10,000 
copies.  Street  sales  have  increased 
50%  over  normal. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland— Street 
and  newsstand  sales  have  increased 
from  10%  up.  Several  regular  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  slugged  extra  because 
of  the  sheer  weight  of  the  news  of  the 
hour. 

Richmond,  Va. — News  Leader,  aher- 
noon,  says  street  sales  are  up  between 
40  and  50%  and  the  circulation  as  a 
whole  between  2  and  3%.  Times- 
Dispatch,  morning,  says  street  sales 
had  been  boosted  “about  10% .” 

Minneapolis  —  Star  -  Journal  esti¬ 
mates  war  news  increased  circulation 
by  15  to  20%;  morning  Tribune  and 
evening  Times-Tribune  says  at  least 
15%  up;  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  says  increase  better  than  10%, 

Boston — Accurate  figures  are  not 
obtainable  on  the  increase  for  the  past 
week,  but  a  fair  estimate,  based  on 
a  round-up  survey  is  that  daily  sales 
have  increased  to  100.000  for  the  whole 
city. 


Columbu^T  Ohio 


.22%  jrain  in  sales  tax  revenues 
.65%  improvement  in  new  car  sales 
.  more  than  double  the  residence  huildinj? 
.  10  %  increase  in  employment 


Make  your  advertising  dollars  count.  .  • 
Use  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  the  news¬ 
paper  that  leads  in  city  circulation,  in 
home-delivered  circulation  and  in  total  cir¬ 
culation  ...  as  well  as  in  practically 
every  advertising  classification. 

.\ddriss  the  National  .Vdver- 
tising  Departiiieiit  for  more 
information. 


The  Columbus  Dispatch 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 


National 

Ropresantatives 


New  York.  Detroit,  Chicago. 
Atlanta.  Los  Angeles.  San  fra” 
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9ESTAU*  , 

LOUC 
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ffnCT  SCREEN  VOICE 


.Srvcral  ytais  a^o  Fndiriik.  Allt  ii  ivroir  a  piiic  lor  Harper's  Mawa/ine  lalkil  “One 

l)a\  in  History.”  I  lie  ila\  he  eliose  was  one  when  the  Dow-Jones  stock  averaf>es  had 
readied  an  all  time  hif*h — wlieti  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  spoke  helore  tin- 
■Xssemhh  ol  the  Leamte  ol  Nations  annontu  iti^  the  progress  of  negotiations  tor  naval  dis- 
aiinanient — and  when  Presidetit  Hoover  was  still  a  iiopnlar  resident  of  the  White  House. 


Peace  and  l•rosperity  lormed  the  hackdrojj  of  tiational  life;  Bobby  Jones  anil  Babe  Ruth 
were  the  principal  allots.  I  he  dav  was  September  jpd.  1929 — the  dav  when  The  Thicago 
Dailv  l  imes  made  its  lirsi  appearance  on  the  newsstands. 

The  past  ten  years  ha\e  brought  nianv  things  to  jar  the  com|)lacenl  smugness  the  lonntry 
wore  on  that  hot  Tnesdav  in  earlv  September. 

In  its  lirsi.  short,  lnsi\  decade  the  I  IMES  has  traveled  from  peak  to  panic,  through 
wars,  reiointions,  and  precedent-shaking  social  changes.  It’s  been  no  easy  time.  Hard- 
eneil  by  stern  realities,  jjeople  have  demanded  vitally  new  and  vitally  better  service  from 
their  newspapers.  How  the  l  l.MES  has  succeeded  in  rendering  this  service  is  shown  by 
its  ten-vear  record. 


CIRCULATION 


Todai  the  Tl.MES  strides  ahead  with  the  strength  and  power  of  the  sixth  largest  even¬ 
ing  newspaper  circulation  in  the  Ihiited  Stales — a  rise  from  i  }2.ooo  net  paid  average  daily 
circulation  to  more  than  3<i2,ooo.  From  scratih  through  tough  going,  it  has  moved  to  a 
|)osilion  of  editorial  inlluence  and  advertising  power  in  Chicago  which  commands  nation- 
wiile  admiration  and  respect. 

It  is  a  typically  .Xmeriian  snicess  storv  of  an  .\nierican  newspaper  in  an  American  city, 
where  Ireedoin  still  allows  individual  enterprise  to  be  rewarded. 


No.  of  EMPLOYEES 


CHICAGO’S  P4CTURE  NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

SAWYER -FERGUSON -WALKER  CO. 
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Church  News  Is  Untapped 
Vein  of  Reader  Interest 

New  Technique  Used  by  Cleveland  Press  in 
Covering  Religion  ...  Its  “Stranger" 

Visits  Congregation  Each  Sunday 

By  FRANK  STEWART 

CHURCH  EDITOR,  CLEVELAND  PRESS 

THERE  IS  A  WAY  to  wash  the  “blue”  sermon  was  over  he  became  uncom- 
out  of  Monday  church  news.  fortable.  Entirely  unmindful  of  the 

Maybe  that  will  bring  a  chorus  of  surroundings,  he  quietly  peeled  off  his 
‘Oh  Yeahs”  from  coat  and  then  proceeded  to  roll  up  his 
Maine  to  Cali-  shirt  sleeves  just  as  easily  as  if  he 
fornia.  All  right,  sat  in  his  living  room, 
boys,  tune  up —  Unorthodox  Scene  Described 

unorthodox 

•  1  j  chiu-ch  scene  was  pictured  in  “The 

U  worked  on  the  stranger.”  It  was  a  humorous  side- 
^eveland  Press  ijg^t  in  that  congregation  but  the 
—and  we  have  story  also  told  of  the  “sermon  in  song” 
fumbled  the  ball  ^j^at  was  the  high  point  of  the 
on  religion  for  corning. 

Names  and  addresses  of  the  two 
Our  circulation  ^omen  who  sang  appeared  in  the 
department  is  feature.  And  this  is  where  the  small- 
Frank  Stewart  town  training  on  names  come  into 

There  s  a  bale  of  pjgy 

letters  in  my  desk  expressing  appre-  Sf^cial  effort  is  made  to  mention 
ciation— some  as  far  d^t^t  as  the  choir  leader  or  some  members  of 

California  and  Florida.  Ministerial  the  choir  or  the  ushers  or  some  official 
^sociations  and  groups  in  the  city  qJ  the  church.  The  idea  in  the  feature 
have  passed  resolutions  commend-  jg  to  link  it  up  as  strongly  as  possible 
ing  us.  ...  with  the  members  of  the  denomina- 


Frank  Stewart  tickled  pink. 

There’s  a  bale  of 
letters  in  my  desk  expressing  appre- 


There’s  nothing  fantastic  nor  sensa-  tion 


tional  about  this  “recipe”  for  ailing 
Monday  church  columns.  It’s  just  ap- 


On  another  Sunday  morning  I  recall 
being  in  a  church  where  the  pastor’s 


plying  feature  writing  to  an  untapped  20th  anniversary  was  celebrated 


vein  of  reader  interest. 


There  wasn’t  so  much  said  about  that. 


I  call  my  feature  “A  Stranger  Goes  ^  chubby,  pink-cheeked  baby  boyi 
tci  Church.  And  literaUy  that  s  wh^  ^^g  attending  church  for  the 

it  IS,  for  I  go  mto  a  different  church  fj^g^  morning,  received  lib- 


every  Sunday  as  a  stranger, 


eral  attention  in  “The  Stranger.”  His 


Unusual  appearance  of  the  building  ,ypg  the  Monday  feature. 


-its  style  of  architectur( 


of  description. 

Commenkt  on  Delivery 

Very  little  space  is  devoted  to  the 
minister’s  sermon.  Reading  a  cold 
sermon  is  like  eating  left-over  food 
and  I  avoid  long,  dull  quotations.  But 
I  do  comment  plenty  on  the  style  of 
his  delivery,  his  voice,  his  pulpit  man¬ 
nerisms  and  adherence  to  biblical 
background.  The  only  big  play  the 
preacher  gets  is  the  use  of  his  picture. 

The  main  objective  of  my  feature  is 
to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  opinion  of 
any  casual  visitor  who  might  stray 
into  a  strange  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning. 

I  have  found  that  church  people 
are  just  like  baseball  fans  or  followers 
of  the  races — they  like  to  gossip  about 
the  preacher’s  sermon  manners,  the 
unusual  decorations  in  the  chancel  or 
some  striking  event  that  happens 
during  the  services.  I  strive  to  write 
in  that  manner. 

For  example,  the  other  morning  an 
old  gentleman  sat  beside  me.  It  was 
exceptionally  warm  and  before  the 


ate 


tLe  raded 

m  tLe 

WORLD 


FRANK  STEWART,  in  his  12  years 
on  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  been 
rewrite  man,  night  man,  assistant 
city  editor,  feature  writer  and  state 
editor.  "Since  taking  over  the  job 
of  church  editor,  which  I  did  not 
want,"  he  tells  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  "I  have  become  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  building  up  reader  interest 
in  church  news.  I  believe  most  any 
big  city  newspaper  has  a  capable 
writer  on  its  staff  who  could  make 
a  success  of  'The  Stranger  Goes  to 
Church.'  I  am  just  an  old  news¬ 
paper  dog  with  no  special  training 
for  religious  news  other  than  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  ordinary  church  mem¬ 
ber.  h^y  few  months'  experience 
on  the  Press  have  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  field, 
purely  from  the  commercial  angle." 

scription  of  certain  forms  of  worship 
is  correct  and  that  the  proper  terms 
are  used.  Very  frankly,  one  must 
have  knowledge  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  certainly  a  reasonable 
familiarity  with  the  bible. 

I  have  eliminated  any  attempt  at 
“smart-alecky”  writing.  Church  folks 
are  sensitive  and  newspaper  people 
aren’t  so  well  qualified  as  critics.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  I  do  get  close 
to  criticism,  I  make  sure  that  it  is  not 
offensive.  Obviously  church  features 
of  this  type  are  designed  to  create 
good  will. 

“The  Stranger”  is  designed  for  good 
will.  It  is  not  a  carping  critic.  People 
like  to  read  about  the  virtues  of  life — 
and  church  people  are  pleased  to  see 


a  metropolitan  newspaper  that  views 
them  constructively. 

What  is  the  reader  reaction?  What 
is  the  circulation  effect? 

Response  of  the  readers  is  reflected 
in  the  dozens  of  letters  I  receive 
urging  the  continuance  of  the  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  majority  of  them  come  from 
laymen  and  not  the  clergy,  although 
the  mail  from  the  latter  source  has 
been  heavy. 

I  try  to  keep  reader  interest  diversi¬ 
fied  by  traveling  in  different  popula¬ 
tion  areas  of  the  city.  One  Sunday 
I  am  in  an  exclusive  residential  sec¬ 
tion,  another  in  a  suburb  and  again 
in  territory  mostly  inhabited  by  work¬ 
ing  people. 

More  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  so-called  smaller  churches  than 
the  big  downtown  congregations.  1 
have  visited  the  large  groups  but  my 
preference  is  for  the  little  ones. 

Visits  Smaller  Churches 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
prominent  clergymen  get  all  the  pub¬ 
licity  they  need — perhaps  too  much 
But  when  you  go  out  and  tell  the  story 
of  the  smaller  churches  in  the  city, 
then  you  are  really  building  reader 
interest. 

At  least,  that's  the  way  it  has  turned 
out  here  in  Cleveland. 

Our  circulation  department  —  and 
this  may  startle  some  old-timers— is 
using  “The  Stranger  Goes  to  Church" 
as  one  of  the  promotion  blurbs  along 
with  other  specialized  departments  of 
the  Press. 

The  circulation  men  say  the  feature 
has  been  popular  because  the  series 
has  furnished  a  sort  of  thumb-nai! 
sketch  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  city’s  many  denominations. 


Although  I  rereive  dozens  of  name  and  that  of  his  parents  along 

tations  to  attend  services,  I  seldom  jPjg  address  of  the  family  was 

accept  one.  And  I  never  disclose  my  carried 

identity  until  the  worship  is  ended  gp  happened  the  crowd  was  large, 
when  I  generally  meet  the  pastor.  I  ^  extended  from  the  church  door 
write  impressions  of  the  people  I  meet  curb.  That  little  scene  was 

in  the  pews— and  I  really  do  talk  with  etched  into  the  story, 
them  and  use  their  names  in  the  paper  incidents  of  that  kind  would  be 

the  next  day.  noted  by  a  stranger.  I  put  them  into 


My  calling  list  has  included  the 


cussed.  Friendliness  of  the  parish-  Catholics.  Jews.  Methodists,  Presby- 
ioners  or  the  opposite  is  frequently  terians,  Christian  Scientists  Lutherans, 
mentioned.  For  this  purpose  I  m-  Baptists  and  right  down  the  varied 
vented  an  imagmary  greetometer  ^g^  ^f  denominations, 
which  shows  the  number  of  hand-  ▼:  i  ■ 

shakes  or  cordial  greetings.  This  ^  Reporters 

“machine”  is  resorted  to  when  I  want  visiting  reporter  will  want  to 


w’hich  shows  the  number  of  hand-  - 

shakes  or  cordial  greetings.  This  ^  Reporters 

"machine"  is  resorted  to  when  I  want  visiting  reporter  will  want  to 

to  avoid  mention  of  coldness.  The  "i^ke  sure  that  he  knows  something 
varied  forms  of  worship,  ritual  and  a^o^t  the  different  denominations.  I 
liturgical,  provide  convenient  avenues  this  is  absolutely  essential  and 


it  does  require  some  study.  I  exercise 
the  greatest  care  in  seeing  that  de- 


t^i^cclaied  /pte 

TELEMATS 


In  order  to  service  adequately  the 
353,521  persons  in  the  Rockford  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  Rockford  newspapers 
maintain  staff  correspondents  in 
more  than  100  towns,  use  nearly 
carrier  merchants  to  insure  promp 
daily  delivery  of  their  six  editions 
Thousands  of  miles  are  traveled  ana 
many  thousands  of  dollars  sj^n 
annually  to  give  readers  compie  e 
local  news.  All  this  in  addition  to 
the  three  world-wide  news  services 
and  leading  syndicated  features, 
just  part  of  the  task  of  putting  toge 
er  newspapers  rich  in  human  op 
peal ...  the  kind  of  newspapers  in 
which  advertising  ranks  in  in  er 
with  the  news  itself,  giving  your  aO 
above  average  effectiveness. 


Morning  Star 
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NEW  YORK  STATE'S  INDUSTRIES  SHOW  STURDY  PAY 

ROLL  STRENGTH 


The  industries  of  this  vast,  busy  area  respond  to  a  new  impetus,  according  to  the 
latest  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  and  other  statistics.  And  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  smaller  cities,  the  towns  less  spectacularly  publicized,  each  one  an  em¬ 
pire  of  seli-suiiiciency  in  its  own  right.  Canneries  report  appreciably  larger  payrolls 
.  .  .  apparel  plants  are  in  on  upswing  .  .  .  large  increases  in  the  textile  industrial  group 
. . .  majority  of  metals  and  machinery  industries  expand  .  .  .  employment  in  construc¬ 
tion  industry  advances.  And  so  it  goes — ever  UPWARDl 

Within  the  rugged  outline  oi  New  York  State,  notional  advertisers  may  almost  write 
their  own  sales  ticket — the  LARGEST  market  .  .  .  the  RICHEST  market  .  .  .  the  most 
RESPONSIVE  market  .  .  .  the  EASIEST  market  to  cover — and,  finally,  with  the  most 
alert  newspapers  covering  every  vital  and  strategic  community. 


■':Albany  Knickerbocker  News  (E) 
Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  (E) 

Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 

Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buflalo  Courier-Express  (M> 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (E) 

':Elinira  Star  Gazette  &  Advertiser  (MAE) 
^Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

OloversvlUe  &  Johnstown  Herald  A  I,eader- 
Republican  (MAE) 
ilthaca  Journal  News  (E) 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 


Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 

Kingston  Dally  Freeman  (E) 

Malone  Telegram  (E) 

"'Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

'Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

Newburg-Reacon  News  (E) 

’New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 

Norwich  Sun  (E) 

Ogdensburg  Journal  (E) 

’Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 

Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

Poughkeepsie  Star  A  Eagle  News  (EAM) 
♦PeeksklU  Star  (E) 

:;Rochester  Times  Union  (E) 

■'^Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle  (MAS) 


Rome  Sentinel  (E) 

JSaratoga  Springs  Saratogian  (E) 

Syracuse  Post  Standard  (MAS) 

Tarrytown  News  (E) 

’White  Plains  Evening  Dispatch  (E) 

SThe  Troy  Record  (M) 

SThe  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch  (EAS) 

;:Utica  Press  (M) 

'Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 

(K)  Kvening  new  ^papers.  (M)  Morning  nm  ^pap.rs. 
(S)  Sunday  newspaper'-.  ''  We.stchester  newspapers 
sold  in  eombination.  i  (Janiiett  .New  -papers.  Inc. 
5  Sold  in  eoniliiiiat  Kir:  enlv. 


A  state  £V£RYTHIN<3"  ii  Cerhain  to  bf  the  "5TATE  SET5  TiifPACB" 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I  J- 


JR  I  A  L 


THE  CHICAGO  MERGER 

CONSOLIDATION  of  tlic  Chicago  Herald  A- 
Examiner  witli  its  sist»*r  Hearst  newspaper, 
llie  F.vening  American,  lias  Ikhmi  nn  the  cards  for 
siAeral  inontli'.  A'  a  week-day  morning  pajrer. 
it  has  iM-en  a  money-loser  for  a  long  j>eriod.  Con- 
\ersion  to  tabloid  'ize  last  year  ina>  or  may  not 
have  In-en  the  solution  of  its  trouhles;  the  ex|MTi- 
ment  was  interrupted  tint  early  h_\  the  strike  of  the 
American  NewspajM-r  Guild  to  iiermit  an  answer 
to  the  ipiestion  of  whether  C’hieago  wanted  a 
niorning  tabloid  of  that  jiartieular  kind. 

Since  the  strike  la^gan  last  November,  linage 
losses,  compared  with  the  .same  months  of  the 
pre\  ions  year,  have  la'cn  slartlinglv  heavy,  jiartly 
be<-au.se  of  the  guilds  iKiyeotl  campaign,  jiartly 
iK'can.se  of  the  reduction  in  jiage  size.  Circulation 
losses,  desjiite  the  (iuild’s  efforts  to  torjiedo  the 
ji.ijier.  were  unimjiortant;  at  one  jioint  during  the 
strike,  the  jiajier  was  able  to  advertise  a  eireula- 
tion  gain.  .\t  its  demi.se.  it  is  said  to  have  Inul 
more  circulation  than  it  hail  before  the  change 
to  tabloid  format. 

I’nder  the  “normar’  conditions  of  Kt  or  more 
viars  ago.  any  jniblisher  would  have  reg:ird<‘d  the 
jirosjH'ct  as  justifying  further  investment,  in  the 
hojH'  of  turning  the  revenue  corner.  l*nder  jires- 
cnt  conditions,  no  such  ojitimism  is  warranted, 
•bist  what  are  tho^e  conditions!'' 

Fir.st,  cif  eour.se.  is  the  general  shrinkage  of 
newsjiaper  advertising  volume,  eoujiled  with  the 
tendency  of  advertisers  to  concent  rate  their  cojiy 
in  the  medium  having  fiehl  dominance. 

.Sc'concl.  the  increase  in  raw  material  costs, 
jirincijially  jirint  jiajM-r — an  increase  which  came 
at  a  jisychologieally  wrong  moment,  laith  fcir 
ncw.sjiajM'rs  and  pajier  mills. 

'I'hird.  the  increase  in  lalior  costs,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  rejKirts  from  Chicago,  are  nji  from  S  to  ;?,‘f 
jier  cent  over  the  jiast  thrcM'-year  jM'ricMl. 

Fourth,  the  inexorable  burden  of  taxes.  Since 
the  taxes  jiaid  by  industry  have  had  no 
relation  to  profits.  The  payroll  taxes  must  Ik- 
met.  regardless  of  rc*d  ink  on  the  ledger.  Income 
taxes,  in  a  multijile-unit  organization,  can  no 
longer  be  balanced  by  off.setting  the  losses  of  one 
unit  against  the  gains  of  others.  The  owner  of 
jiroperty  Jiays  on  his  jirofitable  operations  and 
digs  down  for  the  losses  of  the  unprofitable  units. 
The  inducement  to  keep  an  unprofitable  new.s- 
jiafK'r  alive,  as  a  community  service  and  in  the 
hojie  of  an  eventual  reward,  has  lieen  completely 
destroyed. 

Linage  decline,  inerea.st'd  material  costs,  and 
rising  taxes  were  all  exerting  their  forces  when  the 
guild  struck  last  year  j»rior  to  the  expiration  of 
its  i'ontract  with  the  Chii-ago  Hearst  newsjvaper.s. 
Caii.ses  of  the  strike  were  confu.s<‘d,  but  j^Fmcijial 
among  them  was  resistance  of  the  guild  to  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  members  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
expenses.  There  isn’t  any  doubt  that  the  .strike 
was  unnecessary,  or  that  reason  on  l>oth  sides 
could  have  produced  a  compromi.s<‘  which  wouhl 
have  permitted  the  paper  eomjiarative  freedom  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  its  new  format,  with 
at  lea.st  the  jm^sibility  of  suee<*ss.  It  is  hard  to 
iH'lieve  that  a  second  morning  newsjvajM'r  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  cannot  prosper  in  Chicago,  with 
.1  metrojxditan  jmpulation  of  more  than  3.,j00.000. 
The  pos.sibility  of  success  was  there,  given  eompc- 
tent  management  and  a  staff  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  enterpri.se. 

On  the  one  side,  however,  the  management  was 
faced  with  the  imjverative  need  of  reducing  eo.sts. 
On  the  other,  the  guild  had  to  defend  its  un¬ 
tenable  i)olicy  of  “‘job  security."  With  the  strike. 


Far  all  the  law  is  fiillilleil  in  one  word,  even  in 
llii';  Tlioii  shall  love  tli\  nciplibnur  as  thvself. 
(iaialians.  \  :14. 


none  of  the  objectives  were  reached.  Costs  in- 
erea.sc'd  for  the  managennuit.  Ihe  guild's  Iniy- 
eott  cut  deejily  into  revenues,  at  a  time  when  other 
IK  vvsjiajMT.s  were  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
lt).S7-l!);{S  decline.  There  was  rioting  and  minor 
bloiHlshc'd.  And  the  net  of  the  guild's  .security 
camjiaign  is  that  most  of  its  Herald  &  Examiner 
memlM'rs  are  comjiletelv  iineinjiloved.  along  with 
.several  hundred  other  enijiloyes  who  had  no  jiart 
in  its  strike. 

.Vrdent  guildsmen  can  claim,  with  truth,  that 
till  guild’s  ojierations  have  bettered  the  situations 
of  many  individuals,  but  the  story  diH*sn't  -.'•nil 
there.  In  Alilwaukec,  Aliiineajiolis.  St.  1‘aul, 
liriHiklv'ii.  Wilkes-liarre,  and  Chicago,  where  guild 
jiolicy  has  In'cn  esjveeially  militant,  its  ojieratious 
have  Ihh'ii  a  major  factor  in  destroying  new.s- 
jiajiers  and  with  them,  the  emjiloyment  ojijior- 
tunities  for  thou.sands  of  nevvs|)aj>er  jH'ojvle.  A 
nevv.s|)a|)er  which  survives  a  guild  strike  and  nego¬ 
tiates  a  .settlement  has  only  begun  its  recovery 
jiriH-ess.  It  faces  a  years-long  task  of  convincing 
the  jniblie  that  the  .strike-eam|iaign  charges  of 
the  guild  are  untrue,  it  faces  the  e<|Ually  tough 
job  of  convincing  adverti.sers  that  they  won’t 
again  have  to  go  through  the  destructive 
jiicketing  of  the  guild’s  indefensible  >econdary 
Iniyeott. 

There  is  a  question  which  concerns  working 
m  vvsjvaiH'r  jH'ojde,  of  all  departments,  more  than 
it  eoneerns  the  publisher  or  proprietor.  When  a 
I>ajH>r  is  foreivl  to  .sus|H‘nd,  the  owner’s  lo.sses  cease. 
He  has  .some  jMitential  .salvage  value  in  j»lant  and 
real  e.statc,  to  add  to  whatever  he  may  have  taken 
from  the  .sale  of  goiHlwill  and  sub.seri|>tion  lists. 
Emjiloyes  have  their  memories,  a  jiittance  cf 
si'veraiK'e  pay,  and  the  pro.specl  of  going  on  le- 
lief.  They  also  have  the  prosjH'ct — and  the 
guildsmen  .should  not  mi.ss  this — of  cut-price  com- 
jK'tition  against  eai'h  other  for  a  chance  to  work 
at  any  wage.  With  the  conditions  that  are  fast 
developing  in  the  newsjvaper  fiehl,  thanks  to  the 
gr.ild’s  policies  and  tactics,  newspajier  jieople  of 
all  crafts  and  arts  will  l>e  offering  their  .services 
in  a  buyer’s  market.  The  breakdown  of  present 
standards  will  come,  not  from  the  unwillingne.ss 
of  einjiloyers  to  jiay  fair  wages,  but  from  the  will- 
ingne.ss  of  idle  workers  to  sign  up  for  whatever 
they  can  get.  That  is  inhuman,  uneconomic, 
lontrary  to  the  .Vmerican  way  of  life.  It  is  an 
objective  that  no  one  seeks,  but  it  lies  at  the 
end  of  the  road  that  newspapers  and  nevesjiajier 
|M'o|>le  are  now  traveling. 

•lob  si'curity  is  a  jirai.sevvorlhv  aim.  but  it  can¬ 
not  1h‘  attained  by  eontraet.  It  isn’t  demanded 
from  vvell-manageil.  jirosjH'roiis.  ably-staffed  news- 
jiapiTs.  It  is  forced  iijKm  newsjiaiHTs  oj)erating 
under  a  .shrinking  budget,  and  its  inevitable  effect 
in  these  cireiiinstances  will  Ix'  what  it  was  in 
(  hicago — not  protection,  but  de.struction.  not  the 
welfare  of  the  gri'ate.st  niimlxT  with  misfortune 
for  a  few.  but  eoinjdete  misfortune  for  all. 

The  figurative  assi'ts  and  liabilities  of  a  bu.Miiess 
enterjiri.se  must  Ix'  .shared  by  ownershij)  and 
emjiloyes  alike  if  either  of  the  human  elements 
are  to  |)ros|K*r. 


WHAT  TO  PRINT 

NEW  VOKK  NEWS  FA  FEUS  have  an  editorial 
jiroblem,  for  the  .solution  of  which  tliev  are 
being  criticized  by  liberals  and  radicab.  For  sev- 
eral  months  groujis  of  young  i>eoj)le  have  l)een 
.'clling  Social  Justice,  Father  Coughlin’s  weekly, 
on  street  corners  near  midtown  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  i-ity.  The  Times  Sijuare  di.striet 
h.'is  In'cn  the  .scene  of  several  minor  disturhani-es. 
lights  iM'lween  the  followers  of  the  radio  priest 
.'ind  grou|)s.  .said  to  Ik*  largely  .Jew  isli,  who  object 
to  his  anti-Semitic  utterances. 

The  New  York  jiaix-rs  have  gi\en  little  .sj>ace 
and  le.ss  disjday  to  these  .stories.  Criticism  of  thi.s 
jiolicy  has  ajijx-ared  in  the  Xen  Masses,  and  was 
exjiressed  this  week  at  the  Williainstown  lastitute 
of  Human  Relations  by  Freda  Kirchwey,  editor 
of  the  Xation.  The  argument  is  that  the  minor 
treatment  accorded  this  news  misleads  new.s- 
pajH'i-  readers  as  to  its  seriousness,  and  that  the 
decision  to  j>lay  nji  or  jday  down  siich  matters 
should  not  rest  with  jiublishers  and  editors. 

If  it  diK's  not  rest  there.  EniTon  ii  Fi  iii.ismai 
diM's  not  know  where  else  it  shoulil  .Management 
is  resjMinsible  to  the  jtublic  for  jiro|H'r  and  ade- 
((iiate  coverage  of  the  news.  The  res]Min'ibility 
i-  indirect  and  intangible,  but  no  newspajM'r 
owner  will  deny  its  existence  and  its  fori-e. 

Eiutoii  &  Frnt.isiiKH  diK  s  not  iM'lieve  that  thi' 
jiolicy  has  Ikhmi  wrong.  It  Im'IIcvcs  that  Ihenew- 
jiajM'i's.  viewing  this  news  objectively,  are  Indter 
judges  of  its  imjiortanee  than  are  jx-ojile  who  are 
avowedly  .symjrathetic  to  either  jiarty.  Large 
disjilay  would  inflate  the  egotism  of  fanaties  on 
Imth  sides.  It  would  convince  them  of  their  ini- 
jiortaiK-e.  which  is  now  non-existent. 

Tho.se  antagonisms  are  not  natural.  They  are 
fomented.  The  Ix'st  antidote  for  them  is  straight 
new  s  of  w  hat  is  hajrjx'ning,  unjirejudiird  and  un- 
dramatie.  Tactful  and  efficient  jMilice  work  and 
careful  journalism,  we  Ixdieve.  will  simiii  cut  these 
un-.\meriean  manifestations  of  intolerance  down 


WAR.  WHEN.  AS.  AND  IF 

.vs  THIS  IS  WRITTEN  n’hurs.lay  afteriioonl 
the  jirosjM'et  of  Eurojx'an  war  again  looms 
dangeniu.sly.  Once  started,  no  man  on  earth  can 
say  where  and  when  it  will  end.  Meanwhile,  the 
biisine.ss  of  living  has  to  go  on.  and.  unless  we 
are  reading  the  newsjiajM'rs  all  wrong.  .Vnieneaiis 
are  .set  to  go  on  living. 

The  busiiie.ss  rix'overy  which  has  lx“en  in  pro¬ 
gress  nearly  a  year  shows  no  signs  that  it  fear« 
an  interrujitioii  by  events  in  Eurojx*.  VVa.shing- 
ton  disjialchcs  are  rimssiiring.  a  promise  to  the 
country  that  its  ix'onomy  will  not  lx*  .shattered 
by  the  first  .shix'ks  of  conflict,  as  it  was  in  19D- 
If  war  I'omcs.  it  will  bring  many  difficult  proh- 
lenis  for  all  .Vmerii'ans  and  esjx'cially  for  the 
pre.ss.  Higher  operating  costs  are  probable.  Mar 
news  will  lx>  exjxni.sive.  Souri'cs  of  Eurojiean 
new  sjirint  and  of  other  raw  materials  may  he  cut 
off  or  sharjily  limited.  Wages  may  rise.  .Viber- 
tising.  after  a  jxissible  slumji.  is  likely  to  'how 
gains.  Circulations  will  ix'rtainly  increa.si'. 

Evaluation  of  pro|)aganda  from  abroad  wi 
be  a  constant  anil  iliffierdt  task.  Rejxirting  o 
domestic  events,  either  stirred  uji  by  foreign 
agitation,  or  reflecting  the  conflict  of  .Vmeriean 
symjiathies  with  the  fighting  nations,  will  imjro'e 
terrrible  rcsjxm.sibilities  on  news  .services  an 
new .sjiajx'rs.  But.  as  two  news  .services  adver¬ 
tised  in  thc.se  columns  last  week,  they  are  rea  > 
for  whatever  ha|)pcns.  The  .same,  we  hojve,  can 
1m'  .said  of  all  at  the  wheels  of  .Vmeriean  papers. 
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fERSONAL 
ON 


V  R.  HEARST  has  loaned  the  south 
of  his  30,000  acre  Agoura,  Cal., 
.to  the  Hal  Roach  studios  of  Hol- 
lywood  as  a  site 
for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Of  Mice 
and  Men.”  Mr. 
Hearst  will  re- 
t  a  i  n  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000 
worth  of  build¬ 
ings  needed  as 
sets  plus  im- 
proveme  n  t  s 
when  the  picture 
is  completed. 
John  Stewart 
H  R.  Hearst  Bryan,  publisher, 
Richmond  (Va.) 
-i-Leader  and  president  of  the 
e=e  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil- 
-  hurg,  Va.,  recently  returned  from 
Dnths’  visit  in  England,  where  he 
given  a  sheaf  of  historical  papers 
Lord  Dunsmore,  descendant  of  the 
_  Colonial  governor  of  Virginia. 

■  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and 
.r.!er-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stew- 
Bryan,  Jr. 

Gene  Howe,  publisher,  Amarillo 
’a.)  Globe-News,  proclaimed  the 
r  i  of  Aug.  20-26  as  “Return  your 
wed  Books  Week”  for  Amarillo. 

•  iiB  daily  column  he  said:  “Send 
those  books,  please.  You  won’t 
out  anything,  as  it  will  average  up. 

'  Hr  who  borrow  books  usually 
:  bo(As.” 

Ejgene  Lorton,  publisher,  Tulsa 
rid,  will  resign  as  a  member  of  the 
•  dtional  Boundary  Commission, 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
Rooscvelt  in  1933,  upon  com- 
n  of  a  current  tour  of  boundary 
r  between  the  United  States  and 
-id.  and  his  resignation  will  per- 
die  President  to  name  a  high 
rp.ent  official,  not  yet  desig- 
'■  to  serve  on  the  commission  in 
:-dmical  capacity. 

jfuator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  publisher, 
'Hester  (Va.)  Star  and  the  Har- 
burg  (Va.)  News-Record,  on 
26  was  host  to  more  than  2,000 
growers  at  “Rosemont”  his 
This  is  an  annual  event  at- 
-  by  apple  growers  from  all 
'  of  the  country. 

sLliman  Evans,  publisher,  Nashville 
■usean,  was  thrown  from  his 
while  riding  with  friends  near 
'  ~  H.e,  Md.,  recently  and  broke  his 
in  two  places. 

<•111  Poynter,  publisher,  St.  Peters- 
■J  (Fla.)  Times,  arranged  his  trip 
■■he  New  York  World’s  Fair  to  con- 
with  “Florida  Week”  at  that 
and  employed  the  visit  also 
■«  occasion  for  a  family  reunion, 
tkiighter,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Jamison, 
incidentally,  is  associate  pub- 
■  of  the  Sullivan  (Ind.)  Times, 
■1  Mr.  Poynter  in  New  York  and 
'panied  him  to  the  Fair. 

Borg,  publisher,  Hackensack 
J)  Bergen  Evening  Record  ad- 
■d  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Jersey 
•'  week  at  the  Hotel  Plaza, 
■»y  City. 

^  S.  Wallace.  Jr.,  publisher,  Spar- 
’3  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal, 

l^guests  at  Palmetto  Council, 
bcouts  of  America  annual  outing 
recently  at  Scout  camp  near 
in  western  North  Carolina 
-'■’■air.s. 

^’reshwater,  publisher,  Read- 
(^•)  Times,  in  an  address  before 
^nylkill  Navy  Club  at  Reading 
"  About  Newspaper  Work” 
"hen  a  newspaper  receives  an 


equal  amount  of  critcism  from  parti¬ 
sans  of  an  issue,  then  only  does  it 
feel  that  it  has  given  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  picture.” 

Edwin  J.  Kiest,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  and  owner  of 
radio  station  KRLD,  has  donated  the 
old  equipment  of  that  station  to 
Texas  A.  and  M.  college  for  use  at  the 
college  station,  WTAW,  and  also  for 
instructional  purposes. 

Cornelius  De  Bakcsy,  editor  and 
publisher,  Fontana  (Cal.)  Herald,  was 
honored  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the 
newspaper  business  Aug.  26  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  sponsored  by  the  San  Bernar- 
dino-Riverside  Counties  unit  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

Thomas  M.  Storke,  publisher,  Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.)  Daily  News  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Press,  and  his  son.  Tommy,  Junior, 
have  been  spending  the  past  several 
days  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

Hugh  Ike  Shott,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Lilly 
Family  Clan  at  Flat  Top,  West  Va.,  on 
August  20.  The  reunion,  the  tenth  in 
the  annual  series  draw  a  crowd  in 
excess  of  60,000. 

Kelton  B.  Miller,  publisher,  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle,  who 
has  been  ill  attended  the  daily’s  an¬ 
nual  clambake,  Aug.  22  at  Camp  Rus¬ 
sell,  Richmond  Pond,  at  which  125 
employes  were  guests.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Miller. 

John  Temple  Graves,  Jr.,  associate 
editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald,  will  be  the  chief  speaker  at 
the  annual  conventian  of  the  North 
Carolina  Yoimg  Democratic  Clubs,  to 
be  held  in  Charlotte  Sept.  7,  8  and  9. 

In  The  Business  Office 

EDGAR  T.  BELL,  business  manager, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times  and  manager  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WKY,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Mrs. 
Bell  returned  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  re¬ 
cently  from  a  cruise  in  Alaskan 
waters.  From  Seattle  they  went  to 
San  Francisco  then  to  Oklahoma  City. 

John  L.  Pool,  circulation  manager, 
and  W.  M.  Whitmire,  city  circulation 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  were  guests  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  circulation 
department  recently  when  180  Ob¬ 
server  carriers  held  their  annual 
outing  at  Rainbow  Lake,  Spartan¬ 
burg.  Seventy-five  Herald -Journal 
carriers  recently  returned  from  the 
western  North  Carolina  mountains 
where  Mr.  Pool  and  Mr.  Whitmire 
accompanied  them  on  a  two  weeks 
camping  session. 

Don  S.  Elias,  vice-president,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Buncombe  County 
board  of  welfare  and  charities. 

L.  A.  Mailhes,  general  manager, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and  president 
of  the  Shreveport  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Shreveport  Beautification  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  third  time. 

Si  Griffis  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  News  -  Herald.  In  his  new 
post  he  will  be  associated  with  R.  L. 
Raycraft,  who  remains  in  charge  of 
retail  advertising,  and  Joe  F.  Price, 
who  was  recently  named  to  supervise 
national  advertising  and  promotion. 

Fred  A.  Bartlett,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News- 
Press,  became  Seattle  manager  of 
Reynolds  &  Fitzgerald,  newspaper 
representatives.  Sept.  1.  L.  S.  Van 
Sant  succeeds  him. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  business  manager, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been 
named  to  the  1939-1940  Columbia 


FOLKS  WORTH  : 

KNOWING _ I 

WHEN  George  W.  Ronald  moved  from 
his  business  manager’s  office  at  the  i 
Minneapolis  Journal  recently  to  the 
newly  -  consoli-  | 
dated  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star-Jotimal 
where  he  holds 
the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  one  of  the 
items  he  person¬ 
ally  carried  over 
was  a  packet  , 
containing  his 
commissions  i  n 
the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve.  On 
those  treasured  ' 
George  W.  Ronald  papers  hinges  the 
c  i  r  c  umstance  | 

which  first  took  him  to  Minnesota  and 
which  subsequently  decided  his  career 
there. 

Born  Jan.  13.  1895,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
he  entered  public  service  soon  after 
completing  high  school,  becoming  chief  , 
deputy  of  federal  district  court  in  his 
native  city.  He  combined  that  work 
with  study,  attending  the  University 
of  Louisville  Law  School,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1915. 

Within  several  weeks  after  the  U.  S. 
entered  the  World  War,  he  enlisted  in 
the  navy  reserve  force.  Sent  first  to 
Washington,  he  was  later  transferred 
to  the  Great  Lakes  station  and  finally 
to  Minneapolis  where  he  was  pay 
officer  in  a  war  industries  plant.  He 
remained  in  Minneapolis  imtil  the 
war  was  over  and  was  commissioned  ' 
out  a  lieutenant. 

His  first  taste  of  Minnesota  con¬ 
vinced  him  some  day  he  would  make 
his  home  there.  Thus,  in  the  years 
following  the  war  when  he  joined 
successively  several  financial  institu¬ 
tions  in  Louisville,  he  kept  that  al¬ 
ways  in  mind.  In  1923,  when  he  was 
offered  the  vice-presidency  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Duluth,  he  accepted. 

In  1935,  Mr.  Ronald  joined  the  Minne-  ^ 
apolis  Journal  as  assistant  business 
manager,  becoming  business  manager  i 
July  1.  1936.  ( 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Ronald,  who  ’ 
entered  newspaper  work  after  he  be-  i 
came  a  lawyer,  reverses  that  of  his 
father — ^who  was  in  the  profession  as  j 
a  reporter  for  the  Louisville  Courier-  , 
Journal — before  entering  law. 

Mr.  Ronald’s  chief  hobbies  are  his  | 
two  sons,  18  and  13;  golf,  pipe  smoking  j 
and  a  keen  enthusiasm  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  new  position.  * 

. . —  ! 

Community  Chest  advisory  com¬ 
mittee. 

George  P.  Johnson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Fulton  (Mo.)  Sun-Gazette,  is 
member  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  appointed  to  arrange  con¬ 
struction  of  a  building  to  house  a 
shoe  factory  there.  j 

L.  Roy  Philips,  advertising  man-  ' 
ager,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 

Times,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  diversified  classifications  commit-  ; 
tee  for  the  $25,000  “Keep  Asheville  j 
Ahead”  promotion  campaign  now  un¬ 
der  way.  i  ‘ 

P.  H.  Batte,  advertising  director,  ' 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been 
named  business  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  H.  A.  Allen,  who  becomes  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Elgin  E.  Freeman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Enid  (Okla.)  News  and  Eagle,  ■ 
has  been  promoted  to  treasurer  and 
assistant  business  manager. 

Martha  McDowell  and  Calvin  Elder 
have  joined  the  New  York  Herald  j 
Tribune’s  Retail  Merchandising  Ser¬ 
vice. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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goes  into 
the  new 
format 
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MYSrei^lOUStr  ATTACKED,  TARZAN  FOUGHT 
Wrrv  7WE  C0i)iZA6E  OF  A  HEKO  AND  TOE 
POWER  OP  A  JUNGLE  BEAST. 


— and  into 
The  New 
York  Post 


\\  ith  its  arraiigeiiiciit  in  new  for¬ 
mat  August  28  the  TARZAN 
daily  strip  starts  in  The  New 
York  Post. 

I 

.\  sample  single  panel  from  the 
improved  T.\RZ.\N  strip  style 
appears  above. 

Ineluding  narrative  text  within 
the  borders  of  the  drawings,  it 
effects  a  triple  betterment. 

It  saves  space.  It  eliminates  type¬ 
setting.  It  packs  the  story  with 
a  still  greater  power  of  compres¬ 
sion. 

To  scores  of  newspapers,  in 
addition  to  The  Post,  this  new 
'  1  -ARZAN  format  has  proven  in- 
I  stantly  attractive  —  particularly 
since  its  introduction  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
I  best  T.ARZ.AN  stories  that  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs,  “the  world's 
i  greatest  living  writer,”  has  ever 
done. 

Proofs  arc  ready.  Would  you  like 
to  sec  them? 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

2?0  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  21 

James  E.  Middleton,  formerly  of 
the  old  New  York  World,  later  vice- 
president  and  Chicago  manager  of 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  and  J.  P.  McKin¬ 
ney  &  Son,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  has  joined  the  Chicago  staff  of 
Henry  DeClerque,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives. 

J.  E.  Dalinghaus,  for  the  last  15 
years  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department,  and 
W.  E.  McCauley,  formerly  of  Rodney 
Boone  Organization,  have  joined  the 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E® 

Chicago  staff  of  Williams,  Lawrence  E.  C.  Gannon,  radio  editor,  Mon-  I.  M.  Peterson  Buv*; 

&  Cresmer  Co.,  newspaper  represen-  treal  Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  vis-  '  ■DUyS 

tatives,  it  was  announced  this  week  ited  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  this  COIHI*  VveeklieS 

by  William  T.  Cresmer,  president  of  week  and  spent  several  days  touring  t  u  rv  n  , 

the  firm.  the  technical  shows.  Paterson,  form^er  nation^ 

William  B.  Edmondson,  Philadel-  Harry  S.  Mullany,  local  Guild  unit  Howard  New^spapers°  rece 
phia  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  president  and  recently  with  the  sus-  chased  the  Southington  iColnl  nZ\ 
supply  business  to  newspapers  and  pended  Buffalo  Times,  will  be  pub-  Chesire  (Conn)  Times  d  R  ' 
the  printing  industry,  has  joined  the  lisher  of  the  Buffalo  Democrat,  a  (Conn.)  News  wppklipc 
sales  staff  of  the  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  weekly  tabloid  devoted  to  local  and  plant  in  Southington  ' 

Div  General  Printing  Ink  Corp  with  national  Democratic  politics,  which  is  starting  in  the  business  department, 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  scheduled  to  appear  soon.  Beverly  Chicaao  Tribuno  M  P  * 

-  C.  Webster,  Times  feature  writer,  will  ^g^ved  as  U.  S.  representative  fS 

Twi  TViee  business  manager.  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribun* 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms  Theon  Wright,  a  former  up  bureau  for  a  brief  time  following  the  C 
TOARTT^  TY  V  V-  v  manager  in  Los  Angolos  and  for  tho  In  1922  he  joined  the  national  adver.' 

FR^K  H  KELLY  has  been  nam^  last  six  months  manager  of  Transcon-  tising  department  of  Scripps-Howari 

mils )  Da  nIws  STcceSSn^Wn-  &  Western  Airlines  news  bu-  where  he  remained  until  1936  spend- 

(Mass.)  uaiiy  iveujs,  succeMing  wu  j.gay  Hew  York,  has  been  named  mg  the  last  five  years  in  New  York  a. 

- — ^ Mc^urgan.  system  chief  with  offices  in  Kansas  director. 

succeeding  C.  W.  Dayhoff,  who  Since  then  Mr.  Peterson  has  bee# 
formerly  tele-  becomes  chief  of  the  Pacific  Coast  connected  with  Esquire  Publishini 

^  division.  Leo  Baron,  for  three  Company  and  Street  &  Smith  PubI? 

m^eup  eaiior  ygaj,s  night  manager  of  the  Los  An-  cations,  with  the  latter  as  vice-ores- 

geJes  UP  bureau,  succeeds  Wright.  ident  and  general  manaeer. 


headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


lice  rcTOrter^'  Robert  McKee,  formerly  of  the  Tst  '  wttnw 

wil^  P  R^oxuille  (Tenn.)  Journal  news  staff,  PollllGr  NqIIIGS  NEA 
William  P.  bas  joined  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal.  i  nnr>  an  ^ 

wLm  H.  Rob-ris.  of  Boi.oo  1939-40  Committees 

respondent  with  ^^obc,  carded  a  94-74  to  carry  off  top  Howard  W.  Palmer,  publisher  of 
the  Nationalist  honors  in  Class  A  in  the  recent  Bos-  Greenuiich  (Conn.)  Press  and  presi- 
Franco  forces  Newspapermen’s  Golf  tournament  dent  of  the  National  Editorial  Assn, 
diirino  the»  <;nnn  Sanby  Burr  Country  Club,  has  announced  the  following  commit- 

ish  civil  war  Second  honors  went  to  W.  S.  Homer,  tee  chairmen  for  1939-40. 
first  eold  medal-  ^o^^on  Herald.  Allen  Hymers,  Bos-  The  appointments  follow;  Execu- 


ident  and  general  manager. 

■ 

PolmGr  NamGs  NEA 
1939-40  Committees 


Frank  H.  Kelly 


ish  civil  WRi 

wiU  be  awarded  the  first  gold  medal-  fu*’  u  Tb^^PP^J^tmente  follow;  Execu- 

lion  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  ^  ^  Vr®’ 

Knights  of  Columbus  at  the  Council’s 


Howard  W.  Palmer,  publisher  of 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press  and  presi- 


Knights  of  Columbus  at  the  Council’s 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Auriesville, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  for  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  in  journalism. 

Ray  Sprigle,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  news  staff  and  wirmer  of  the 


ton  Herald,  was  second  with  111-91. 


Wedding  Bells 


Loomis,  La  Grange  (Ill.)  Citizen; 
School  of  Journalism  Co-operation 
Walter  H.  Crim,  Salem  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
publican-Leader;  Necrology,  W.  W. 
Aikens,  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star;  1944 
Convention,  Howard  W.  Palmer, 


10^7  ADELBERT  BODEY,  assistant  Sun-  convention,  riowara  w.  raimer, 
Pulitzer  Award  for  reporting  in  1937,  ,  editor  Columbus  JO  1  Dis-  Greenwich  Press;  Legislative,  Walter 

was  host  to  the  news  and  editorial  Sartha  Eve Wn  BoucI  D-  Allen,  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronv 

staff  members  at  his  farm  near  Pi^-  ^ung^own  at  iSry  O  Membership,  William  H.  Conra^ 

burgh,  Aug.  26,  ^  annual  affair.  The  f  Youngstown,  at  Perry,  u..  ^ 

baseball  game  between  the  married  ^  ‘  ^  tions,  Raymond  Howard,  London  (0.) 

men  and  single  men  resulted  in  the  E  Keys,  sports  editor,  and  Better  Newspaper 

benedicts  winning,  16  to  15.  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelhge^er,  to  Contests,  Charles  L.  Allen,  executiv# 

Frank  Baldwin,  news  editor,  Waco  Miss  I^th  I.  Hammcmd  of  Newark,  secretary,  New  Jersey  Press  Assn. 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune  Times-Herald,  ®  ’  Newark,  Aug.  22.  a 

is  en  route  home  from  a  European  Sam  Ragan,  reporter,  Wilmington  SNPA  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
trip.  (N.  C.)  Star-News,  to  Miss  Marjorie  .  rv.v,e  man. 


is  en  route  home  from  a  European  Sam  Ragan,  reporter,  Wilmington 

t”P-  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general  man- 

C.  Norman  Stabler,  financial  editor,  Jacksonville  (N-  C.)  Chattanooga  Times  and  presi- 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  writ-  Gn.sloto  County  Record,  Aug.  26  at  Southern  Newspaper 


ten  two  chapters  in  the  book  pub-  JacKsonviiie.  Publishers’  Assn.,  has  appointed  Fred 

lished  by  the  Greystone  Press,  “l^en  Joseph  Pihodna,  of  the  New  York  3  Wachs,  general  manager  of  Lex- 
War  Comes,”  which  tells  what  will  Herald  Tribune  drama  department.  i„gton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  chair- 
happen  and  what  to  do  when  war  to  Helen  Michaelson,  at  the  Church  of  fbe  SNPA  labor  committea 

comes.  Mr.  Stabler  writes  on  “Your  of  the  Transfiguration,  New  York,  other  members  named  were:  Ala- 
Business”  and  “Your  Job.”  Aug.  19.  bama,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Raiford,  Seim* 

S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  columnist,  De-  Richard  G.  Fichthorn,  of  the  Read-  Times- Journal;  Arkansas,  K.  A.  En- 
troit  News,  was  judge  of  the  stock  >ng  (Pa.)  Eagle  advertising  depart-  gel.  Little  Rock  Democrat;  Florid^ 
classes  at  the  Northville,  Mich.,  Horse  ment,  to  Miss  Rose  E.  Fetter,  there.  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg 
Show,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Aug.  26.  Times;  Georgia,  A.  H  .  Chapmaik 

Northville  Fair,  Aug.  16-19.  Joseoh  Herzberg,  assistant  city  edi-  Columbus  Ledger  -  Enquirer,  w 

Miss  Edith  C.  Johnson.  Oklahoma  tor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  tucky,  W.  Bruce  Hager,  Owenswr^ 


Northville  Fair,  Aug.  16-19. 

Miss  Edith  C.  Johnson,  Oklahoma 


The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22.  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  per 
page;  $103  half  page;  $57  quarter  page.  Quarter, 
eishth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 
Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5. 

Club  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid 
for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  subscrip* 
tions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  subscriptions 
to  different  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  sub¬ 
scription  for  hve  years,  $15;  ten  subscriptions  one  year 

each  or  one  for  ten  years,  $25- _ 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  certified  net  paid  **A.B.C.**  as 
follows: 


City  Daily  Oklahoman  editorial  Miss  Marion  Warendorf,  secretary  to 
writer,  has  been  appointed  to  a  spe-  Leo  Casey,  director  of  Public  Rela- 
cial  survey  committee  in  Oklahoma  tions  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
City  to  provide  a  program  of  guidance  Aug.  28. 
of  problem  children,  and  for  their  ■ 

1,  ^  28-PAGE  TVA  SECTION 

Millard  Purdy  has  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  editorial  staff  on  Heralding  the  switchover  from  pri- 


general  assignments.  Purdy  recently  vate  to  municipally  owned  power  re-  ^naneston  t^ws^  ^  Maybom.  J^ash- 
was  an  advertising  salesman  for  sources  at  midnight  Aug.  19,  the  ♦ Texas 


was  an  advertising  salesman  for  sources  at  midnignt  Aug.  ly,  tne 
radio  station  KOCY,  and  previous  to  Nashville  Tennessean  on  Aug.  20  in 


raaio  station  JS.LX.-Jf,  and  previous  to  ^  tSmuJc  Romnnont  Enterprise  ana 

that  time  was  with  the  Oklahoma  City  two  special  sections  totaling  28  pages  ^Davi^  Beat 
Herald  and  the  Oklahoma  News  ^elat^  a  comprehensive  study  and  Jou^i,  virgin.  -  ^,3, 

which  suspended  publication  in  Feb-  description  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  J  „  L  garlv  Bluefield  Tele- 

0,1,  Dail„  OklaHima-  society  S,  Sf d’SiSS’  CD,^MQy^D<!  SNAKE  HOin 

has  been  transferred  to  the  Oklahoma  _ ^iirmrA 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30, 1939 . 

“  1938 . 

“  1937 . 

"  1936 . 

“  1935 . 

“  1934 . 

“  1933 . 

"  1932 . 

“  1931 . 

“  1930 . 

“  1929 . 

“  1928 . 

12,726 

12,360 

11,482 

10,778 

10,225 

9,359 

&796 

$920 

10,497 

10,816 

9.878 

1  8,982 

13,783 

13,312 

12,751 

11,801 

11,333 

10,592 

10,320 

10,987 

11,569 

12,216 

11,105 

10,223 

o  Messenger  -  Enquirer;  Louisian^ 

_  Wilson  Ewing,  Monroe  News-StM] 
and  World;  Mississippi,  James  H. 
Skewes,  Meridian  Star;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  W.  Carey  Dowd,  Jr.,  Cfiarlotti 
News:  Oklahoma,  Edgar  T.  Bell.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times; 

_  South  Carolina,  H  .  T .  M  c  G  e  e , 

.  Charleston  News  &  Courier  and  mi; 


utile  Banner  and  Tennessean;  Tem 
t:»  rf-1  T-v _ VntpmriSC 


nt^  n  ^  ^  *  +  City,”  the  power  resources  of  TVA  cnrMkTC^nC  CSMATTF  HUNT 

pty  Daily  Oklahoman  society  staff,  -re  extensiwlv  described  In  the  SPONSORS  SNAKi 

atl  nmer^ff  section  “WA  Smes  to  the  The  Staunton  (Va.) 

Valley,”  the  ultimate  gains  of  the  is  conducting  an  unusu^  feature  " 
®  R  ■  citizens  are  told.  This  section  also  the  form  of  a  Snake  -  snake* 

Don  Iddon,  N^  York  correspon-  carried  a  double  truck  ad  of  Com-  principal  purpose  is  to  destroy  ^ 
dent  for  the  London  Daily  Mail,  sailed  monwealth  &  Southern  Corporation  which  kill  fish  and  rob  .  .  .  ^  j,f 
for  England  on  the  Mauretania  Aug.  signed  by  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  presi-  game  birds.  The  hunt,  ,  y 

26  for  a  six-week  vacation.  dent,  which  turned  over  its  functions  “Old  Timer’;  who  writes  on^ 

Douglas  Glass,  columnist,  Atlanta  to  the  Nashville  Power  Board  wish-  game  situation,  cRc*"®  di< 

(Ga.)  American,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  ing  it  success.  The  first  page  of  the  longest  in,  etc. 

Glass  and  George  Southwick  of  the  main  section  carried  a  blue  streamer,  greatest  number  broug  ’^gni- 
aforesaid  newspaper  staff,  last  Sunday  “TVA-New  Era  Arrives  for  City  and  Considerable  interest  is 
visited  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  Valley.”  fested  in  the  contest. 
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Perhaps  the  temptation  has  been  to  say:  “Oh,  well,  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  linage  is  away  off  in  any  event.  If 
there  were  any  going  around,  I  guess  we'd  get  our 
share."  Frankly,  that's  fallacious  reasoning.  Competition 
is  keen,  yes  .  .  .  radio  is  on  its  tip-toes,  promotionally, 
yes — there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  retrenchment, 
yes.  But  it  would  be  interesting  for  every  newspaper 
publisher  in  the  country  to  read  the  Advertising  News 
daily  columns  of  the  great  Metropolitan  newspapers 
who  feel  the  need  and  the  wisdom  of  such  features.  No 
pessimism  there.  The  trend  is  all  in  the  direction  of 
newspaper  campaigns.  You'll  see  dozens  of  them  an¬ 
nounced  .  .  .  and  greater  linage  than  ever.  National 
campaigns,  from  Coast  to  Coast.  You  can't  get  around 
such  announcements  as  this — “Fall  Schedules  Sharply 
Higher.  Agency  Men  Estimate  Rise  Over  '38  at  7.5%  . . . 
Some  Predict  15%.  Record  Drives  Announced." 

It  is  wise  to  repeat  such  messages.  Column  headlines 
PROVE  that  newspaper  campaigns  are  being  planned, 
schedules  being  made  up,  with  a  new  impetus.  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  is  feeling  the  trend  of  the  optimistic  tide.  Net  Paid 
circulation  rapidly  INCREASING,  according  to  the  fussy 
ABC  figures.  More  and  STILL  more  advertising  executives 
added  to  our  list  ...  a  keener  interest  in  following  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher  as  they,  week  by  week, 
keep  many  paces  ahead  in  LIVE  news. 

If  you  are  NOT  getting  YOURS,  in  newspaper  advertising 
linage,  it  might  be  well  to  examine  WHY  you  are  not  using 
these  pages  in  which  to  tell  your  newspaper  and  your  mar¬ 
ket  story.  Those  who  DO  receive  liberal  notional  linage  are 
apt  to  be  E.  &  P.  advertisers.  Consistent  ones,  issue  after 
issue.  There  is  not  such  a  grave  problem  of  LESS  NATIONAL 
linage,  as  of  greater  concentration  in  newspapers  that  give 
REASONS  why  they  DESERVE  iL 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Bldg. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

D  P  \T  T  p  \A/  contribution  to  th 

^  ^  *  •  tiser’s  data  file  « 

By  T.  S.  mVIN  prove  an  unusua! 

, —  -  ■  —  tion. 

Where  the  Tall  Com  Grows  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  provides  his  News  in  Waco 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

two  pages  provide  space  for  recording  utes  —  regardless  of  distance  —  and 
the  results  of  mail  order  advertise-  negatives  were  developed  in  Platts- 
ments.  The  booklet  is  decidedly  a  burg  in  about  four  minutes,  making 
contribution  to  the  mail  order  adver-  a  total  elapsed  time  of  about  12  min- 
tiser’s  data  file  and  as  such  should  utes  from  the  time  the  photograph 
prove  an  unusually  effective  promo-  or  map  was  put  on  the  wire  until  the 
tion.  negative  was  delivered  to  the  receiver 

at  Plattsburg. 

News  in  Waco  The  equipment,  including  a  Wide 


WE  DON’T  know  just  what  it  will  be  ®  WE  TIP  our  somewhat  frayed  panama  photo  recorder,  weighing 

yet.  but  some  sort  of  prize  certainly  this  week  to  Johnnie  Brown,  court  150  pounds  complete;  a  port- 

ought  to  go  to  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  S  ^  k  ^porter  for  the  Woco  (Tex.)  News-  transmitter,  weighing  about  45 

Association  for  its  tall  corn  contest.  in  EnnoR  &  Publisher.  Here  ^  Tribune  and  Times-Herald.  Brown  is  and  capable  of  use  with  a 


itia  tail  ,  ,  «  .  i  nUUTMf  ctllU  1  ITftcS-n €? f CMCl .  OrOWn  IS  .  1  .  -  d 

If  you  know  Iowa  at  all.  you  know  "^^storv”  fit  «  ^^Po^ter  with  a  sense  of  promotion,  "  P®”* 

that  the  state  song  is  right  when  it  ®  He  and  the  missus  were  in  town  this  examined  at 

sings  out  “that’s  where  the  tall  corn  f"  a  dmihle  week  on  vacation.  They  came  up  to  (general  Drum,  many 

grows.”  And  a  tall  corn  contest  Fair  and  were  good  enough  to  high-ranking  officers  on  duty 

oprtainlv  a  natural  there.  ^ob.  One_  important  purpose  of  a  f  B  at  the  war  games,  and  many  promi- 


certainly  a  natural  there. 

This  was  the  first  co 
kind  sponsored  by  the  ass 
far  as  we  know,  it’s  the 


drop  in  for  a  visit  with  us,  too.  As 


tion  stunt  of  any  kind  sponsored  by  merchandised  to  the  stafh  ^  7800  and  ask  for  Johnnie 

an,,  a^nniatinn  nf  newsnaners  Twen-  However,  they  are  likely  to  overiook  „ 


any  association  of  newspapers.  Twen-  i  ^  .  ,  x.  ,i  crown. 

*  j  T  _ _  *uio  an/t  that  support  and  neglect  to  make  full 

tj’-two  Iowa  papers  joined  m  this  and  r  -l  mu  u  i  j  i  i  ■ 

state  Adopts  Daily's 


already  been  made  to  stage  the  con^ 
test  annually. 

Leading  up  to  the  final  judging,  sec 


Son  Francisco  Party 


ir  Dues  a  aog— ii  o  i^icwo.  leie-  prtnTRZLTT 
lone  7800  and  ask  for  Johnnie  ‘  I D AUj  d\.^rltJVyL 

■own.”  Tliree  hundred  football  coaches, 

■  ^  representing  the  nation’s  leading  uni- 

tato  Adopts  Dcdlv's  versities  and  high  schools,  return  to 
n-i  TN  •  ^  respective  institutions  Sept.  1 

DIkG  lOCuGty  JDnVG  when  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 

A  bicycle  safety  campaign,  initiated  fifth  annual  football  coaching  school. 


tional  contests  were  held  by  the  par-  THE  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  used  several  months  ago  by  the  Hartford  session  since  Aug.  28.  adjourned 
ticipating  papers.  The  finals  took  a  neat  gag  to  promote  its  publica-  Times,  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Con-  for  another  year.  Convened  in  the 

place  last  week  in  Marshalltown  at,  of  tion  of  Elsa  Maxwell’s  “Hotel  for  necticut  State  Department  of  Motor  Main  Building  at  the  World's  Fair, 

all  places,  the  Tallcom  Hotel,  Gov-  Women”  as  a  serial  novel.  The  paper  Vehicles,  it  was  announced  recently  if'®  coaches  heard  fellow  mentors  lec- 

emor  George  A.  Wilson  making  the  ran  a  contest  for  the  five  best  party  by  Motor  Vehicles  Commissioner  lure  on  and  illustrate  all  the  latest 


presentations.  First  prize  of  $75  went  ideas  submitted  by  readers.  Winners  Michael  A.  Connor. 


developments  in  the  national  Ameri- 


for  a  stalk  of  corn  measuring  23  feet,  were  guests  of  the  paper  at  a  “night  The  commissioner’s  highway  safety  autumn  pastime.  The  school  was 
10  inches  in  height.  The  second  prize  out,”  which  included  taxi,  flowers,  promotional  bureau  issued  this  week  directed  by  Stanley  Woodward,  Her- 
($25)  winner  measured  23  feet,  2  dinner  and  entertainment.  an  illustrated  booklet  titled  “Bike”  ®  ^  Tribune  sports  editor,  who  origi- 

listing  the  regulations  designed  to  as-  ’'^ted  it  five  years  ago. 


So  far  as  we  can  see,  this  promotion  pyjj  jjj  Albany 

WITHOUT  comment,  think  it  our 


We  think  its  a  natural  for  national  Httnlt  k  tht  1 

publicity,  and  steps  ought  to  be  taken  ,  ®  ®  other  state  newspapers  for  their  jammed  New  York’s  Madison  Square 

by  the  association  to  try  to  get  some  interest  in  protecting  children  bicycl-  Garden  and  another  5,000  clamored 

next  year.  It’s  more  of  this  kind  of  .  boefcer  Wem  r^  a  page  ad  £qj.  ag  tjjg  York  Daily  News 

kknitV,  drama  VertlSement  with  the  headline,  Im  _ fifth  annual  Harvest  Mnnn 


im  in  Albany  sist  in  reducing  the  (Connecticut 

TraOUT  comment,  we  think  it  our  accident  toll.  “Bike,”  m  its 

duty  to  let  you  know  that  a  couple  foreword,  pays  tribute  to  the  Times 


HARVEST  MOON  BALL 

A  record  crowd  of  20,000  persons 


stuff — stuff  with  romance  and  drama 
and  with  it  all  substantial  and  signifi- 


‘Danzig’  With  Tears  In  My  Eyes.” 


The  Hartford  Times  conducted  un-  held  its  fifth  annual  Harvest  Moon 


“‘“k  Copy  apologized  for  punning  on  a  inspections  in  the  towns  of 

cant  stuff-that  newspaper  promotion  subject,  and  ^recommended  Connecticut  and  issued 

sorely  needs.  reading  the  News  to  restore  balance  ^ered  marker  tags  to  owners 

.  .  xx,  ,  to  one’s  thinking,  to  soothe  the  jitters,  machines  were  passed  by  exar 

Winnipeg  S  Wahoo  ..  realization  that . ^ 


serious  ^bj^t,  and  r^ommended  £jgj.ed"  marker  tags  to  owners”  whose  dancing  were  hailed  by  the 

reading  the  News  to  restore  balance  marxer  tags  to  owners  wnose  ^  Sixtv-three  couoles  reore- 

tn  one’s  thinking  to  soothe  the  iitters  machines  were  passed  by  exammers.  mrong.  oixiy  mr^  coupies  repre 

to  one  s  tninKmg,  to  sootne  tne  jitters,  ^  senting  90  competing  teams  breezed 

‘to  relax  in  the  calm  realization  that  PVirttnc  through  a  gamut  of  six  events,  rang- 

the  end  of  the  world  is  not  yet  WirGa  FttOtOS  OGIlt  dreamy  waltz  to  the 

Reading  the  News,  we  are  assured,  GqIXIGS  swing-inspired  Lindy  Hop.  Proceeds 

would  send  us  out  to  our  evenmgs  r-_  transmitting  nhoto  of  the  affair  will  go  to  the  News 

oleasures  with  hearts  that  are  gayer  Jixjuipment  tor  transmitting  Pnoto  Association  to  send  under- 

because  we  know  what’s  what  in  the  g^^Pf^s  by  wire,  lent  by  the  New  York  Weuare  Association  to  sena  unae 

!  Ik  Times  to  U.  S.  Armv  authorities,  was  Privileged  children  to  camp  next  sum- 


Ball  the  night  of  Aug.  30.  and  new 
amateur  kings  and  queens  of  metro- 


wmiupegs  wanoo  realization  that 

PROMOTION  Manager  C.  M.  Roberts  £he  end  of  the  world  is  not  yet.” 

of  the  Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Tribune  Reading  the  News,  we  are  assured, 
tells  us  that  “lucky  breaks  sometimes  would  send  us  out  to  our  evening’s 
happen  even  in  a  promotion  depart-  pleasures  “with  hearts  that  are  gayer 


ments.”  This  is  his:  because  we  know  what’s  what  in  the  o.  .  ,  .  .  nnv 

The  Tribune  ran  a  hole-in-one-con-  world,  and  it  isn’t  such  a  bad  old  Tunes  to  U.  S.  Army  authorities,  was 
test  several  weeks  ago.  It  had  some  world  after  all  ”  ~ 

600  earnest  Winnipeg  golfers  trying  during  the  First  Army  maneuvers  at 

their  hardest.  But  not  one  of  them  oj  Pacts  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  and  has 

could  do  it.  And  then  along  came  a  ^  i  ur  u  -r  i  u  authorities,  I 

squatty  Seminole,  one  Chief  Wahoo,  World-Telegram  has  including  Lieut.  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum,  I 

who  did  it  with  the  greatest  of  ease!  .  ®  the  First  Army,  who 

,  .  t  ,  booklet.  The  World  Almanacs  1939  stated  it  shows  every  sign  of  meeting 

Chief  Wahoo,  to  help  you  cover  up  Book  of  Facts  for  Mail  Order  Adver-  a  long-felt  need.”  s< 

the  Ignorance  we  shamefacedly  had  tisers.”  Its  37  pages  contain  a  com-  Maps,  map  overlays  and  photo- 
to  admit,  IS  one  of  the  most  deligldful  piiation  of  data  from  the  World  Al-  graphs  from  two  corps  headquarters  ° 

Indians  you  ever  want  to  meet.  Hes  manac  itself  as  well  as  material  gath-  and  other  points  in  First  Army  head- 

a  comic  strip  character  dra\ra  by  a  sources  that  mail  quarters  at  Plattsburg  Barracks  were  „ 

couple  of  fellows  named  Saunders  and  order  advertisers  should  find  highly  transmitted.  Seven  -  by  -  nine  -  inch 

Woggon  and  h®  appears  every  Sunday  uggful.  The  center  spread  is  given  maps  and  photographs  were  trans-  * 

in  the  Tribime.  over  to  a  tabulation  of  data  on  na-  mitted  over  signal  corps  field  wires  in  j( 

The  Chief’s  hole-in-one  was  sched-  tional  mail  order  media,  and  the  last  an  average  time  of  about  seven  min- 

uled  to  be  made  the  Sunday  following 


machines  were  passed  by  examiners,  uirong.  Sixty-three  couples  repre- 
■  senting  90  competing  teams  breezed 

Wir<ar1  PVifttoa  through  a  gamut  of  six  events,  rang- 

VVlieu  x-noiob  oem  .^g  dreamy  waltz  to  the 

During  VVQr  GqIXIGS  swing-inspired  Lindy  Hop.  Proceeds 

Eoninmpnt  for  nbofo-  of  the  affair  will  go  to  the  News 


the  ignorance  we  shamefacedly  had  tisers.”  Its  37  pages  contain  a  com- 
to  admit,  is  one  of  the  most  deligmful  piiation  of  data  from  the  World  Al- 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  ha* 
served  hundreds  upon  hundred* 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes— 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 


the  tournament.  Somebody  in  the 
editorial  department,  seeing  the  ad¬ 
vance  comic  sections,  spotted  it — and 
the  Tribime  ran  a  clever  page  one 
story  announcing  that  Chief  Wahoo 
had  done  what  600  palefaced  golfers 
had  been  unable  to  do.  How  he  did 
it,  the  story  said,  would  be  told  in 
Sunday’s  comics. 

A  lucky  break  this,  indeed.  It  served 
also  to  stir  up  interest  in  the  ladies’ 
hole-in-one  tournament,  which  is  still 
in  the  offing.  “Incidentally,”  writes 
Mr.  Roberts,  “we  found  the  hole-in- 
one  tournament  a  natural — betting  was 
brisk  in  every  locker  room,  talk  was 
brisker  all  over  Winnipeg,  and  good- 
sized  crowds  turned  out  to  watch  the 
golfers  at  play.” 

Topeka  Scrapbook 

A  SIMPLE  but  effective  addition  to 

the  advertising  salesman’s  portfolio 
is  the  scrapbook  Advertising  Manager 
F.  B.  Cunningham  of  the  Topeka 


Why  don*t  you  use  Iho  Ihin^  you  sell? 

Don’t  you  believe  in  advertising?  Isn’t  yours  any  good? 

Is  it  possible  that  others  can  use  your  columns  to  ad¬ 
vantage  and  you  can’t?  You  made  Radio!  You  made 
almost  every  other  business  in  America  that  is  profitable. 

IVlty  don’t  you  make  the  newspaper  business f  At  your 
finger  tips  you’ve  priceless  opjwrtunity  .  .  .  your  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  In  odd  spots  in  those  columns  you  can 
do  for  yourselves  the  same  super  things  you  have  done 
for  Radio  and  breakfast  foods  and  movies  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  ad  infinitum. 

Merchants  don’t  know  what  you’ve  got;  advertising 
agencies  have  forgotten.  Memories  are  short;  the  voice 
of  your  competitor  is  loud  and  silvery;  yours  could  be 
golden.  Tell  them  in  smart,  beautiful,  modern,  helpful 
ads  of  your  amazing  ability  to  help  merchants  make 
money  .  .  .  and  you’ll  get  the  linage.  Write  for  facts. 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 

AN,,  AGENCY  SERVICE  TO  HELP  NEWSPAPERS  SELL  MORE  LOCAL  LINAGE 


Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


IVrile  or  wire— 

THE  PERSONNEl  BUREAU 

James  C  Kiper,  Director 
3S  E.  Waeker  Drive.  Chicago,  HI. 

A  natien-wide  mon-praflt  ••rria*  ••F 
parted  bj  Sigme  DelU  Obi.  Prelewiee 
•1  Jounalietie  Frateraity. 
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VieiVillltv  suggested  the  use  of 

*  lOlJJXUiy  fixed,  flat  rates  for  certain  classifica- 

»  tions  to  curb  troubles  over  rate  differ- 

TOStS  lor  entials  with  contract  rates  available 

^  ^  on  frequency  basis. 

‘Newspapers  are  conamended  for 
^***^**  their  rugged  individualism  and  the  ad- 

Paul  West  Says  They 

‘  *  *  newspaper  as  a  medium,  but  the  ad- 

Offer  Scone  Value  vertiser  also  is  prone  to  ask  why  not 

As  Large  Papers  rugged  individualism  out  of 

the  rate  card,”  he  stated. 

Visibility  tests  show  that  the  news-  The  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican  took 
paper  advertising  placed  in  cities  under  an  important  step  toward  the  solution 
100,000  and  under  can  compete  with  of  the  local-national  rate  dispute  when 
the  value  offered  on  a  milline  basis  it  established  fixed,  flat  rates  for  such 
by  the  metropolitan  daily,  it  is  con-  classifications  as  new  cars,  gasoline 
’.ended  by  Paul  West,  of  West-Holli-  and  oil,  automobile  tires  and  acces- 
day  Co..  Inc.,  national  advertising  rep-  series,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  re- 
resentatives.  This  was  the  substance  frigerators  and  air  conditioners  and 
of  a  speech  given  by  Mr.  West  at  the  liquors,  he  advised,  with  a  2,000-inch 
August  meeting  of  the  Northern  Cali-  local  contract  available  based  on 
iomia  Newspaper  Advertising  Man-  weekly  insertions  of  one  per  cent  of 


by  the  metropolitan  daily,  it  is  con- 
’.ended  by  Paul  West,  of  West-Holli- 


August  meeting  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
iomia  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 


agers  Association  held  in  San  Fran-  the  contract  being  used.” 

As  a  result  of  this  application  of  Minnesota  Papers  Aid 
ii  adv^rti^rs  clnhl  Sured  that  Diive  witH  Fiee  Space 

consistent  use  of  at  least  small-space  Minneapolis,  Aug.  30  —  The  corn- 
copy  in  the  sub-metropolitan  cities  to  bined  forces  of  the  publishers  of 
bade  up  their  metropolitan  releases  Minnesota’s  leading  dailies  and  week- 
will  insure  results,  Mr.  West  declared,  lies,  the  Tourist  Research  and  De- 
Survey  Fiqurcs  velopment  Committee  of  the  Minne- 

The  basis  for  Mr  West’s  theorv  came  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

The  basis  tor  Mr.  WMt  sthw^  came  Minnesota  State  Tourist 

from  a  survey  showing  the  high  read-  „  ^  ^  j  • 

er  interest  in  small-sized  newspapers.  ureau  ®ugage  m  a  co- 

„  1  j  j  •  operative  effort  to  make  citizens  of 

He  concluded,  using  survey  figures,  .iT  .  *  •  t  i  t 

,  .  „  .  J  J  ..  •'  .  the  state  conscious  of  the  value  of 

'Jut  small  sized  advertisements  are  i 

,  .  „  .  J  Minnesota  s  $100,000,000  annual  in- 

read  in  the  smaller-sized  papiers  as  u  •  a  t  *  •  * 

I,  ,  ,  tiu  ♦  come  through  the  influx  of  tourists 


will  insure  results,  Mr.  West  declared. 

Survey  Fiqurcs 

The  basis  for  Mr.  West’s  theory  came 


'Jut  small  sized  adverti^ments  are  Minnesota’s  $100,000,000 
read  in  the  smaller-sized  papers  as 

weU  as  the  large-size  copy  of  the  great  adjoining  localities, 

dailies.  This  factor,  he  said,  enables  ^  ^ 

ailline  cost  reduction  because  of  the  Means  used  to  convey 
smaller-sized  copy  essential  for  cov-  ®  series  of  19 

erage  of  the  smaller  communities.  which  will  appear  in  fr 


milline  cost  reduction  because  of  the  Means  used  to  convey  the  message 
smaller-sized  copv  essential  for  cov-  been  a  series  of  19  display  ads 

erage  of  the  smaller  communities.  '^hich  will  appear  in  free  space  si- 
Comparative  millines  and  visibility  multaneously  each  week  m  ^er  50 
obtain^  in  a  $50,000  survey  covering  Papers  throughout  the  state.  The  ads 
19,500  newspaper  readers,  Mr.  West  have  been  prepared  for  release  in 
said,  showed  that  while  the  actual  form  with  the  written  copy  ap- 

milline  rate  ranged  from  an  average  Pearmg  inside  a  layout  composed  of 
of  $12.37  for  8-page  papers  to  $2.04  for  a  cird®  made  by  the  drawing  of  a 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  36  pages,  hsherrnan  netting  a  trout.  Superim- 
reader  interest  ranged  from  77.1%  for  Posed  is  a  silhouette  of  the  state  bear- 
all  pages  in  an  8-page  newspaper  to  *1!'^  l®8®nd:  Minnesota,  Where 

651%  and  an  820-line  advertisement  ^he  Nation  Vacations, 
in  12  and  8-page  newspapers  and  a  Although  the  copy  changes  in  each 
900-line  advertisement  in  20  and  16-  of  the  articles,  they  all  use  the  stand - 


EDITIONS  RAN  522  PAGES 

With  an  aggregate  of  522  pages, 
four  newspapers  have  issued  special 
editions  in  their  respective  cities  with 
excellent  advertising  support.  Print¬ 
ing  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
issued  in  the  state,  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser  published  a  224- 
page  over-all  edition  Aug.  27  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Sunday  Herald- 
Advertiser,  to  mark  its  golden  jubilee. 
The  anniversary  edition  ran  160  pages 
in  nine  sections,  with  color  used  on 
the  first  page  of  each  special  section. 
Printing  the  largest  edition  in  its  97 
years,  the  Galveston  Daily  News  on 
Aug.  15  ran  170  pages  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  official  dedication  of  the  new 
$2,500,000  causeway  connecting  Gal¬ 
veston  Island  with  the  Texas  main¬ 
land  and  also  marking  the  centennial 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Galveston. 
The  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript, 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  on 
Aug.  27,  published  128  pages.  Run¬ 
ning  five  sections,  100  pages,  the 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat  on  Aug.  12 
marked  its  60th  anniversary. 

1,003  CARRIES  ON  TRIP 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  28. — Unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  country,  in  belief  of 
Jasper  E.  Rison,  circulation  manager, 
was  the  caravan  of  26  chartered 
cross-country  busses  that  took  1,003 
carrier  salesmen  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  a  Saturday  outing  last 
week.  Decorated  with  huge  red-and- 
black  lettered  signs,  the  three-quar¬ 
ter-mile  string  of  busses  moved 
through  downtown  Cincinnati  under 
police  escort.  The  boys  were  taken 
to  the  zoo  then  to  Coney  Island  amuse¬ 
ment  park  for  luncheon  and  free 
rides.  A  dinner  was  served  on  the 
river  steamer  Island  Queen  on  return 
from  the  park  to  Cincinnati  and  then 


the  party  went  to  Crosley  Field  for  a 
baseball  game. 

CNPA  COMMITTEE 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  28 — A  special 
committee  to  study  carrier  relations 
was  appointed  Saturday  by  William 
S.  Kellogg,  publisher,  Glendale  News- 
Press,  and  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  committee  will  meet  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  California 
Circulation  Managers  Association,  the 
first  meeting  being  scheduled  for 
Sept.  22  in  San  Francisco.  Members 
of  the  publishers’  committee  are 
Charles  Lilley,  Sacramento  Union, 
chairman;  Ross  Williams,  Stockton 
Record;  Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange 
Paily  News;  Roy  Pinkerton,  Ventura 
Star  &  Free  Press,  and  George  Duns- 
comb,  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette. 

BUYS  INTO  KCMO 

Orville  S.  McPherson,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal,  last  week  became  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  KCMO  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  by  virtue  of  acqui¬ 
sition  of  an  interest  in  the  company. 
‘‘I  have  always  believed  newspaper 
and  radio  were  complementary  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  community,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  said.  “Each  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  operations  and  are 
noncompetitive.”  On  June  5  the  sta¬ 
tion  inaugurated  a  co-operative  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  and  a  series  of  programs 
with  members  of  the  Journal’s  staff 
was  instituted  on  a  daily  schedule. 

8-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Wilmington  (Cal.)  Press,  Aug. 
23.  in  conjunction  with  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Historical  Pageant  and  Fiesta, 
Aug.  24-26,  an  8-page  supplement, 
the  Goose  Torvn  Gazette. 


page  newspapers  had  the  reader  in-  ardized  head,  “Here’s  what  Minne- 
terest  of  a  full  page  in  color  in  a  36-  sota’s  annual  $100,000,000  tourist  trade 
page  metropolitan  newspaper.  means  to  you.”  Following  the  ap- 

Because  this  high  reader  interest  pearance  of  the  initial  series  of  three 
neans  either  a  super-attention  value  mats  designed  for  general  interest, 
a  the  small  newspaper  for  equal  the  balance  of  the  layouts  will  appeal 
?ace  or  that  the  same  attention  can  specific  occupational  groups, 
lie  obtained  with  smaller  copy,  a  re-  Th®  entire  program  is  an  outgrowth 
liuced  milline  rate  can  actually  be  the  program  of  the  State  Junior 
diimed  as  represented  by  the  smaller  Chamber  to  augment  as  much  as  pos- 
wwspapers  Mr  West  said  sible  Minnesota’s  promotional  budget 

Succst  of  Small  Spec.  ?[  the  State  Tour- 

TL  ...  ,  ,  ist  Bureau. 


newspapers,  Mr.  West  said. 

Success  of  Small  Space 

This  differential  is  such  that  a  36- 


-U.  amerenuai  is  suen  mat  a  oo-  Copy  and  design  for  the  entire  se- 
^  advertisment  m  an  eight-page  ^^3  produced  gratis  by 

attention  ^he  staff  of  the  Gerald  S.  Beskin  Ad- 
^  ^  °  168  inches  in  the  metropolitan  vertising  Agency  in  Minneapolis, 
newspaper,  he  said.  If  the  sub-metro-  e  s  o’  h 


politan  newspaper  is  used  consistently, 
even  small  space  will  develop  the 
^es  desired  by  the  national  manu- 
acturer,  he  contended. 

Importance  of  these  sales  is  exempli- 
^  By  Census  of  Distribution  figures, 
"f  West  said.  These  show  55%  of 
’■Be  nation’s  retail  sales  are  in  the 
immunity  of  100,000  persons  or  un- 
“er.  he  said,  with  sales  as  follows: 
•ood,  57.4%;  automotive,  65.6%;  filling 
Elions.  72.4'- P;  furniture,  50.2%;  li- 
51 8%  and  drugs,  55.2v/r. 

,  figures  were  presented  not  to 
Pe  ittle  the  effectiveness  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  but  to  show  that 
jailer  copy  in  smaller  newspapers  is 
jiist  as  effective  as  large  copy  in  larger 
ewspapers,  Mr.  West  said.  He  de- 
that  the  new  test  of  visibility 
well  as  the  milline  should  cause 
p'^ufacturers  and  distributors  to 
the  large  market  they  can  ob- 
■*“'  though  consistent  use  of  small 
in  the  small  newspapers. 


SPARK  PLUGS 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 

Thu  Emptoymenf  Division  of  tho 
Notional  Nowspapar  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
qualifiad  man  or  woman  of  avaluatad 
aiparianca.  If  you  naad  '  talant  to 
haad  up  or  round  out  your  advar- 
tisinq,  salas,  circulation,  or  aditcrial. 
Promotion  Dapartmant,  plaasa  writa 
in  confidanca.  (No  faas.) 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  ASSOCIATION 

Lee  Tracy,  Prom.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRA.M 

Chairnani  Employmtnt  Committac 

Wh«D  writin^a  mcDtlpB  Editor  St  Publifthor 
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26— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 
No.  132.  Roofing 

FROM  THE  DAWN  of  civilization,  parisons  could  be  made  of  different 
man  has  fought  first  for  a  “roof  types  of  roofs  that  had  been  put  on. 
over  his  head.”  Prehistoric  men  and  The  roofer  also  supplied  various  ex- 
their  families  lived  in  caves.  They  amples  of  how  the  neglect  of  a  roof 
never  worried  about  leaks,  falling  often  caused  the  home  owner  or  the 
plaster,  cracks  through  which  snow,  business  property  owner  unnecessary 
sleet  and  hail  might  fall.  They  were  expense  because  of  property  damage, 
never  concerned  about  painting,  tar-  due  to  rain,  snow,  sleet  or  hail. 


ALABAMA  TO  SPEND  $240,000  ON  ADVERTISING 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  Aug  28 — Alabama  is  the  latest  to  join  the  list  of  states 
which  have  appropriated  funds  for  advertising  campaigns.  Both  houses 
of  the  legislature  last  week  passed  the  Beck  bill  which  appropriates  $240,000 
over  a  four  year  period  to  be  used  in  advertising  the  state’s  resources,  bidding 
for  more  tourist  traffic  and  new  industries.  The  bill  goes  to  Governor  Frank 
Dixon,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  measure,  whose  signature  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  When  the  measure  was  being  debated  in  the  house  he  branded  as 
untrue  claims  of  opponents  that  much  of  the  funds  would  be  spent  with 
Alabama  newspapers.  The  latter  will  be  glad  to  give  the  campaign  free 
publicity,  and  all  the  funds  will  be  spent  through  out-of-state  mediums,  he 
said.  TTie  Sparrow  Advertising  Agency  of  Birmingham  worked  up  proposed 
plans  for  the  campaign  and  presented  them  to  the  legislature,  but  as  yet  no 
agency  has  been  selected  to  handle  it. 

not  take  long  for  this  information  to  it  is  estimated  that  in  Columbus  alone 
seep  out  to  hundreds  of  other  papers  approximately  $3,750  for  sports  ad- 
and  make  possible  the  development  of  vertising  will  be  diverted  to  other 
a  fool-proof,  national  campaign  that  media, 
would,  we  believe,  be  of  great  interest  ■ 


ring,  or  repairing  a  roof. 

Of  course,  those  tribes  who  lived 
on  prairies  or  fiat  country  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
protecting  themselves  against  the  ele¬ 
ments.  As  soon  as  they  developed 
the  technique  of  using  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
row,  they  sought  out  large  animals, 
killed  them,  skinned  them,  cured  the 
hides  and,  through  trial  and  error, 
developed  tents  such  as  American 
Indians  have  used  for  centuries. 

Today  the  home  builder  or  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  builds  an  office  building, 
a  store,  or  a  factory,  has  his  choice  of 
at  least  100  different  combinations  of 
roofs.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
nearer  a  roofing  material  approaches 
some  basic  natiural  material,  such  as 
rock,  stone  or  slate,  the  better  will  be 
the  roof,  provided  it  is  carefully  in¬ 
stalled.  In  the  average  market  a  very 
high  percentage  of  all  homes  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  wooden  shingles.  A  good 
shingle  roof,  carefully  installed  and 
treated  with  paint  or  some  waterproof 
mixture  will,  in  most  communities, 
give  years  of  splendid  service.  For  the 
past  25  years,  however,  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  developing  all  sorts  of 
combination  roofs  and,  by  using  tar, 
cement,  asbestos  and  various  types  of 
filler  material  they  produced  roofing 
materials  that  are  easily  put  on  and 
whose  upkeep  is  comparatively  small. 

In  every  market  may  be  found  one 
or  more  concerns  who  specialize  in 
roofing  work  but  an  analysis  of  Media 
Records  figures,  and  the  checking  of 
dozens  of  newspapers,  show  that  very 
few  papers  carry  any  appreciable 
amount  of  linage  for  this  classification, 
and  those  advertisers  who  use  news¬ 
papers  generally,  restrict  their  adver¬ 
tising  to  one  small  card  announcement 
a  week  on  the  Saturday  building  page 
or  the  Saturday  real  estate  page. 


The  solicitor  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  most  people  are  inclined  to  put 
off  fixing  a  roof,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  rather  simple.  We  have  more 
good  weather  than  bad  weather,  and 
it  is  only  when  an  extreme  period  of 
weather  strikes  a  community  that  the 
roof  is  likely  to  leak,  rip  off,  blow  apart 
or  become  a  menace  to  the  property 
owner. 

Theme  (A) — Roofs  Fixed 

EACH  Monday  the  advertiser  ran  a 
little  2-inch  ad.  single  column,  in 
which  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
having  “roofs  fixed.”  One  sentence 
was  included  in  all  of  these  Monday 
ads  in  which  the  roofer  offered  to 
make  a  complete  inspection  of  any  roof 
and  give  a  quotation  for  repairs  or  a 
new  roof — this  to  be  done  without  any 
cost  or  obligation  to  the  property 
owner. 

(B)  Saving  Property 

ON  Wednesday,  the  copv  was  directed 
at  saving  property.  From  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  own  files  dozens  of  stories 
were  obtained  showing  how  people 
had  been  caused  unnecessary  expense 
due  to  postponing  the  repair  or  re¬ 
construction  of  a  roof. 

Of  course,  names  of  customers  who 
had  gone  through  this  experience  were 
not  given  but  actual  examples  were 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  copy.  It  was 
strictly  scare  copy. 

(C)  Workmanship 

THE  last  theme  had  to  do  with  work¬ 
manship.  The  roofer  had  been  in 
business  over  25  years  and  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  technique  for  putting  on 
roofs  and  training  his  workmen  so 
that  he  could  boast  of  Triple-A  work¬ 
manship.  Every  property  owner 


to  large  manufacturers  in  this  field, 
such  as  Johns-Manville,  “Certain- 
teed,”  and  others. 

Size  of  Ads 

IT  WOULD  be  our  recommendation 
that  the  copy  be  run  at  least  3  times 
a  week,  using  the  3  themes  mentioned 
or  any  other  themes  that  seem  to  fit 
the  advertiser’s  service,  but  the  copy 
would  probably  pull  better  if  4  or  5 
inches,  single  column,  were  used  in¬ 
stead  of  2  inches,  single  column. 
Every  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States  has  one  or  more  roofing  con¬ 
tractors  and  very  few  of  them  are 
now  using  newspapers  on  a  contin¬ 
uous  schedule  basis.  This  is  an  ideal 
time  to  start  such  a  campaign  because 
the  bad  weather  months  are  all  ahead 
of  us. 

■ 

Ohio  Bans  Liquor  Ads 
On  Sport  Uniforms 

Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  26 — Action 
taken  by  the  Ohio  Division  of  Liquor 
Control,  this  week,  to  ban  sports  ad¬ 
vertising  by  brewers,  distillers  and 
distributors  may  reflect  itself  in  an 
increase  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  ruling  bans  the  distributors, 
brewers  and  distillers  from  having 
advertising  on  athletic  uniforms  and 
prohibits  maintenance  and  purchase 
of  any  athletic  equipment. 

Striking  particularly  hard  at  bowl¬ 
ing,  the  rule  will  also  affect  many 
softball  teams  within  Ohio. 

In  Columbus,  Dr.  Joel  Bernhard, 
executive  committeeman  for  the 
American  Bowling  Congress,  esti¬ 
mates  that  50  teams  will  lose  their 
sponsorship  vmder  the  decree.  Spon¬ 
sorships  in  bowling  average  approxi¬ 
mately  $75  per  team  each  year  and 


NIAA  ADDS  19th  UNIT 

The  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Assn,  has  just  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Industrial  Marketers  of  Southern 
California,  the  third  new  chapter  to 
be  added  within  the  last  12  months. 
NIAA  has  now  19  chapters  in  all. 
with  an  individual  membership  of 
over  1,300.  The  new  California  chap¬ 
ter,  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  elected  the  following  officers: 
president,  Richard  O’Mara,  sales  and 
advertising  manager.  Western  Pre¬ 
cipitation  Corp.;  vice-president,  Don 
Mack,  advertising  manager,  Weber 
Showcase  and  Fixture  Co.;  secretaiy- 
treasurer,  Martin  R.  Klitten,  account 
executive.  The  McCarty  Co.  The 
NIAA  will  hold  its  17th  annual  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York,  Sept.  20-23. 

FLEISCHMANN'S  ADS 

The  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  Company 
will  launch  an  extensive  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio  campaign  for 
Fleischmarm’s  Yeast  this  month.  The 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads  have 
been  scheduled  through  December, 
with  many  four-color  comics  being 
prepared  for  insertion  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Puck, 
and  southern  and  independent  news¬ 
paper  groups;  and  variations  of  the 
newspaper  advertisements  are  listed 
to  appear  in  Life,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing,  Look  and  Liberty. 

NAMES  'SPECIAL' 

Effective  Sept.  1,  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  has  appointed  C.  G.  “Cy 
Shannon,  formerly  Kansas  City  man¬ 
ager  for  Lorenzen  and  Thompson,  as 
the  Journal’s  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Outline  for  Solicitation 
IN  THE  fall  of  1938,  a  New  England 
newspaper  in  a  medium  size  city 
discussed  with  one  of  their  local  roof¬ 
ing  concerns  a  plan  for  running  a  con¬ 
tinuous  3-time  a  week  schedule.  The 
salesman  assigned  to  this  account 
spent  considerable  time  with  the  head 
of  the  concern,  and  out  of  their  dis¬ 
cussions  came  a  decision  to  develop  a 
series  of  advertisements  covering  3 
different  copy  themes. 

Before  these  themes  were  finally 
O.K.’d,  the  salesman  called  on  several 
home  owners  and  business  property 
owners  and  obtained  from  them  first¬ 
hand  information  as  to  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  different  types  of  roofing 
material.  The  exposure  of  a  building, 
based  on  its  proximity  to  other  build¬ 
ings,  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  type  of 
roofing  that  might  be  used.  Money 
can  be  saved  where  a  building  has 
protection  from  other  buildings.  The 
same  is  true  of  private  dwellings  and 
factory  buildings.  Several  roofs  were 
inspected  and  the  roofer  supplied  cost 
sheets  of  various  jobs  so  that  com- 


knows  that  it  is  possible  to  buy  the 
best  roofing  material  in  existence  and 
yet  have  the  roof  leak,  fall  apart,  split, 
expand  or  become  uneven  because  the 
workmanship  was  faulty.  The  same 
offer  to  examine  any  roof  and  give 
quotations  as  to  actual  cost  was  made 
in  this  copy. 

Basis  of  a  National  Sale 
DURING  the  past  25  years,  most  roof¬ 
ing  material  manufacturers  have 
confined  their  national  advertising  to 
magazines  with  a  general  circulation 
and  trade  papers.  We  see  nothing 
basically  wrong  with  this  procedure 
except  that  newspapers  can  carry  the 
same  story  to  more  people  more  often 
and  localize  a  sale  more  quickly  than 
can  magazines  with  a  general  circula¬ 
tion. 

If  100  daily  newspapers  were  to 
sell  100  roofing  concerns  in  100  differ¬ 
ent  markets  a  12-month  schedule,  3 
ads  a  week  on  the  3  themes  outlined 
and  would  forward  a  complete  report 
of  the  success  of  these  campaigns  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  it  would 


LIKE  THE  SKIPPER  OF  A 
SOUND  SEA- WORTHY  SHIP 


This  publisher  sits  tight  with 
confidence  in  the  outcome  while 
rivals  spend  their  thousands  in 
promotion.  He  knows  his  paper 
is  interesting,  enterprising,  well 
produced  and  readable  to  the 
last  line.  Let  the  storm  rage. 
His  craft  will  weather  it  and 
Certified  Mats  get  their  share 
of  the  well  distributed  credit. 


CUTiniD  PtY  MAT  CORPOKATION,  9  Kecfcafrtlar  Mazo.  Dapt.  P,  New  Toric,  N.  T, 


OR  SEPTEMBER  2,  1939 

Ifficient,  Up-to-date 
ibraries  Are  Not  Costly 


General  view  of  Of- 
fawa  (III.)  Republi¬ 
can-Times  reference 
library  showing  cuts 
in  file  at  left,  three 
center  files  for  pho¬ 
tos  and  mats  and 
clippings  in  fifth  file. 


Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican-Times  Re-organized 
Morgue  in  30  Days  at  Little  Cost  .  .  . 

Many  Methods  of  Filing 

By  PALMER  H.  WRIGHT 

newspaper  reference  dept,  consultant 

griCIENT  and  up-to-date  refer-  were  assembled  in  one  alphabetical 
He  library  can  mean  more  to  the  arrangement  and  placed  in  tempo- 
iher  of  a  small  city  newspaper  rarily  labeled  folders.  These  folders 
-  he  will  ever  know — ^until  he  has  are  standard,  third-cut,  letter  size,  of 
i  lliat  statement  has  been  made  good  quality.  Third-cut  merely 
.  times  and  is  rather  trite,  but  means  the  tabs  are  one-third  the  width 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  noth-  of  the  folder,  affording  ample  space 
:3uch  is  ever  done  about  it.  Cer-  for  captions.  Sets  of  these  folders  con- 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  tain  an  equal  number  of  folders  with 
ace  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  tabs  on  the  left,  in  the  center,  and  on 
ih  an  accurate  and  complete  the  right.  This  arrangement  enhances 

.  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  a  . 

organized  and  properly  main- 
i  morgue  it  might  be  well  to  in- 
if  there  is  any  real  reason  for 
■aving  one.  This  article  proposes 
ieaonstrate  that  there  is  no  valid 


To  avoid  the  expense  of  having  one  j  r 

folder  for  each  person  or  subject,  the  ^^'"'ted  one  for  cross 

mats  and  photos  were  divided  up  into  ^  +v, 

a  sufficiently  large  number  of  alpha-  P^o^o  is  filed  under  the  narne 

betical  sub-divisions  so  that  no  one  of  any  one  person  in  the  group.  Plain 
folder  contains  more  than  six  or  eight,  white  3  m.  x  in.  in  ex  car  s  are 
Gummed  labels  were  then  typewritten  vm  ten  for  each  of  the  other  per- 

_  and  pasted  on  the  folder  tabs  so  that  indicating  name  of  person  un- 

iy  into  the  till  requires  some  in-  alphabetical  sub-divisions  such  as  der  which  group  is  filed.  A  :,mall, 
.in,  a  definite  plan,  and,  of  Aa-Ab;  Ac-Ad,  etc.,  appear  on  the  single  drawer  3  in.  x  5  m  metal 
.:  t  the  desire.  The  cost  is  within  left;  common  names  such  as  Adams,  ^  provided  for  this 

?.eans  of  any  paper.  apnear  in  the  center.  purpose. 

>-ere  are  almost  as  inany  metho^  ^  ^  Clippings  are  cross  indexed  by  using 

img  the  commodities  that  go  to  cumulation  on  any  individual  to  war-  3  in.  x  5  in.  index  cards^ 

up  a  morgue  as  there  are  ^ant  a  special  folder,  the  entire  name  clipping 

::es.  and  therein  lies  the  catch.  identification  appears  on  the  right  envelopes  as  though  they  were  clip- 
Dpapers  can  stand  up  under  the  guch  folder.  When  the  Adams 
yiofan  expensive  reference  library  becomes  too  bulky  it  can  be  Any  member  of  the  staff  can  find 

-■ome  of  them  spend  large  sums  for  divided  up  thus:  Adams,  A-L;  any  clipping,  cut,  mat  or  photo  in  a 

purpose.  The  small  city  pub-  ^.dams,  M-Z.  This  expansion  can  be  few  seconds.  One  member  of  the 

i  ^pP^^lfd  at  some  carried  out  indefinitely  so  there  is  staff  was  selected  to  maintain  the  file, 

-ese  lavish  layouts.  His  r^uire-  reason  for  having  over-  He  does  not  spend  more  than  thirty 

;  are  ^cidedly  fewer  and  far  less  crowded  folders.  minutes  each  day  at  the  task.  The 

:.ex.  He  would  be  wse  to  con--  President  Roosevelt,  procedure  is  simple  but  the  regularity 

-  a  visit  to  some  of  these  palahal  accumulation  was  divided  is  all  effective.  The  paper  is  marked 

-^lents  as  helpful  and  interestiiig  folders,  one  each  for  %  each  day.  Articles  to  be  filed  are 

at  that.  His  plan  n^ds  j  column  mats;  2  column;  3  and  ringed,  indicating  classification,  dated, 

4  column;  groups,  layouts,  cabinet,  clipped  and  filed.  Proofs  of  cuts  are 
de-bunk  the  cry  fifth  folder  for  photos.  clipped  for  filing  with  cuts. 

S.por.,.,y  Cl.p. 

-making  what  should  be  a  com-  The  photo  and  mat  folders  are  many  and  what  clippings 

"ely  simple  iob  an  exceedinclv  housed  in  three  standard  four-drawer,  should  be  saved  is  a  problem  that  each 
?:;tone.  letter  size,  steel  cabinets.  A  set  of  paper  must  solve  for  itself.  How- 

^  following  plan,  adopted  by  one  100-Division,  Bristol  Board,  Metal  Tip  fver,  all  daily  papers  have  one  thing 
dty  paper,  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  guides  were  used  for  indexing.  iu  common.  Day  in  and  day  out 

'.iiifiin  -  Times,  transformed  an  cuts  are  filed  in  8  in.  x  5  in.  en-  throughout  the  years  they  print 

■^sfactory  mor^e  into  one  com-  velopes  with  typewritten  captions  articles  about  persons  and  subj^ts 
"==^0  with  the  finest  of  those  main-  starting  on  upper  left  hand  comer,  impoi^nt  in  their  own  communities. 

by  the  large  city  papers,  in  There  is  one  envelope  for  each  person  To  fail  to  keep  an  orderly  and  easily 
"“y  30  days  and  at  a  very  modest  u*"  subject.  Proofs  of  cuts  are  clipped  accessible  file  of  this  valuable  infor- 
fediture.  from  paper  and  filed  with  the  cuts  for  mation  means  that  the  staff,  whether 

Hod  No  Sehomo  ^e 

ie  man,,  -  .if  •  i  proofed  and  filed  for  future  use.  The 

r*  intn  ^  this  one  just  envelopes  are  filed  alphabetically. 

»to  an  accumulation  of  many  .  ,  ,  .  ^  j  , 

of  mats,  photos,  cuts  and  ^The  cuts  are  housed  in  one  standard 
With  no  particular  scheme  ^even-drawer,  8  in.  x  5  m.,  do^le 
the  growth  developed  many  eompartment  ^wer,  steel  file  One 
:  feme  faults.  It  took  too  long  ®  capacity  of  5,000 

N  material  needed  in  a  hurry.  2  column  cuts 

P  an  hour’s  search  through  some  ^  clippings  are  filed  m  the  same 
«.fat  letters  often  failed  to  turn  envelope  used  for  cuts  and  are 
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Adele  Garrison  Begins 
25th  Year  with  King 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

THIS  WEEK  the  column  bows  deeply 

and  doffs  its  cap  to  Adele  Garrison, 
prolific  creator- author  of  “Marriage 
Meddlers,”  for¬ 
merly  “Revela¬ 
tions  of  a  Wife,” 
for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate, 
who  last  month 
marked  the  be- 
giiming  of  her 
25th  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  syndica¬ 
tion  for  King,  a 
major  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate  field.  Cur¬ 
rently,  her  serial 
apptears  in  150 
newspapers  from  coast-to-coast  six 
days  each  week. 

Miss  Garrison  has  set  a  few  records 
during  her  more  than  two  decades  of 
weaving  her  serial.  For  instance,  she 
holds  the  continuous  performance 
record  for  a  syndicated  newspaper 
serial,  according  to  her  syndicate, 
she  has  written  more  chapters  and 
more  words  than  any  other  syndi¬ 
cated  author  and  her  serial  would  fill 
dozens  of  volumes  of  ordinary  length. 

Prepared  on  Newspapers 

But  she  is  inclined  to  minimize 
these  accomplishments.  “I  feel  I  can 
go  on  for  some  time  yet,”  she  modestly 
told  us  recently.  TTiat  wasn’t  just  a 
bromide;  she  meant  it.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  she  is  three  months  ahead  of 
schedule  on  her  serial,  the  story  of  a 
temperamental  artist,  his  wife  and 
their  family. 

A  grey -haired,  motherly  woman. 
Miss  Garrison  has  a  rich  background 
of  experience  to  draw  from.  She  has 
known  the  life  of  a  small  mid-western 
community  where  church  socials  and 
WCTU  meetings  were  the  chief  diver¬ 
sion.  Ten  years  of  teaching  school, 
first  in  isolated  Wisconsin  villages 
like  her  birthplace,  Clinton  Rock 
County,  and  later  in  Milwaukee,  gave 
her  an  oppiortunity  to  study  and 
know  the  minds  of  her  young  pupils 
and  their  parents  as  well. 

Then  followed  a  half-dozen  strenu¬ 
ous  years  of  newspaper  work,  first 
on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  where 
she  served  for  a  time  as  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  and  later  on  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Chicago.  There  were 
almost  no  real  women  reporters  in 
those  days.  Under  the  by-line,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Campbell,  appeared  stories  of 
murders,  fires,  trials,  ptolitical  scan¬ 
dals,  gory  killings,  and  weepy  sob- 
sister  features  on  crippled  newsboys. 

This  was  all  excellent  training  for 
the  writing  of  her  serial.  Shortly 
after  she  went  to  Chicago,  Evelyn 
Campbell  was  recognized  as  a  star 
reporter  by  Ishbel  Ross  in  her  “Ladies 
of  the  Press.”  When  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  36  years  ago,  she  retired  from 
active  newspaper  work  to  devote  her 
full  time  to  her  husband,  later  her 
family  and  her  writing. 

No  Fuss  or  Pos* 

Miss  Garrison’s  work  always  is 
done  in  the  odd  minutes  when  there 
are  no  other  demands  on  her,  she 
said.  She  is  the  mother  of  a  grown 
son  and  daughter,  both  free-lance 
writers.  She’s  not  the  kind  of  author 
who  talks  about  Art  in  capitals.  She 
doesn’t  insist  that  she’s  giving  the 
public  something  finer  and  better. 
When  not  occupied  at  home  or  with 
her  work,  she  is  active  in  civic  and 
welfare  activities. 


The  secret  of  all  this  lies  in  her 
apparently  limitless  stock  of  energy. 
She  can  go  for  days  with  only  a  few 
hours’  sleep,  sandwiched  in  most 
likely  an  automobile.  Her  favorite 
sport  is  automobile  driving. 

Lately  she  has  taken  to  writing  in 
her  automobile — to  save  time.  With 
her  portable  resting  on  a.  small  suit¬ 
case  between  her  knees,  she  writes 
en  route  to  her  office,  or,  off  and  on, 
during  a  day-long  journey  to  the 
North.  Sometimes  she  varies  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  taking  the  wheel  herself,  dic¬ 
tating  to  her  secretary  while  she 
drives. 

Reading  and  gardening  are  her  other 
loves.  Her  perennial  garden  at  her 
mountain  farm  home,  “Balquither,” 
Kent,  Conn.,  is  her  pride  and  joy. 
Social  life,  as  such,  has  little  interest 
for  her.  She  detests  cards,  fights  shy 
of  club  activities  and  has  an  “unholy 
dread”  of  intelligentsia  gatherings. 

One  of  her  biggest  delights  is  giv¬ 
ing  parties  for  young  people,  and 
even  now  with  her  children  both 
grown  and  out  in  the  world,  she  sees 
that  there’s  a  party  now  and  then. 

“I’ve  got  to  keep  my  hand  in  for 
the  younger  generation,”  is  the  way 
she  explains  it. 

■ 

McNaught  Signs  Cal  Tinney 
CAL  TINNEY,  currently  a  daily  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Post, 
Philadelphia  Record  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  last  week 
signed  a  10-year 
contract  with 
McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  and,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  15, 
will  write  for 
that  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week.  Mr.  Tin- 
ney’s  weekly 
column,  “Man 
of  the  Week,” 
which  has  been 
running  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  Post,  Record,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal.  Miami  Herald  and  about 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

Tjmi’Iy  memo  from  H.  D.  Hancock.  General 
M.inairer.  Chclwa.  Mass.,  Eveningr  Record: 
■'Wc  arc  iilanninp  our  annual  Jewish  New 
Year  number  and  I  trust  you  can  attain 
supply  us  with  a  suitable  c.artoon  for  the 
eililorial  pace  of  that  issue.”  .  .  .  Comins 
rielit  up,  .Mr.  Hajieork!  .  .  .  It's  another 
of  those  “extra  "  cartoons  that  our  recular 
clients  exiM'ct  of  us  .  .  .  at  no  extra  cost. 
.\ddress,  ’Times  RiiiidiiiK,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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( MILE.  Backcround  of  cable  news  by  au¬ 
thoritative  writers  from  all  <orners  of  the 
world.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 
Service,  Newton,  Mass. 


MEXICAN  NEWS:  “CAVALCADE  OF  MEX¬ 
ICO"  by  “Bill”  Wells  a  weekly  dispatch  from 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  monthly.  Write 
Wells  Features.  Box  ‘JOtl.T,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


VOI  R  T'E.Vri  RE.  If  your  feature  is  worth 
doinc.  it's  worth  advertisinc.  Ask  us  about 
the  low  SYNDK’.\TE  rates. 


a  dozen  other  papers,  will  be  the  fea¬ 
ture  released  by  McNaught. 

The  columnist’s  plans  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  feature  are  not  altogether 
complete,  Robert  B.  McNitt,  editor¬ 
secretary  said,  and  will  depend  for 
some  part  on  developments  in  the 
European  situation.  Mr.  Tinney  does 
plan,  however,  to  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  are  regarded  as  pos¬ 
sible  presidential  timber  for  1940. 
His  weekly  articles  will  run  about 
500  words  in  length. 

The  columnist  has  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  daily  column  he  is  now 
writing  within  a  short  time  and  de¬ 
vote  all  of  his  efforts  in  the  future  to 
his  “Man  of  the  Week”  and  also  to 
a  radio  quiz  program  which  he  is 
conducting  over  an  NBC  hook-up 
with  101  stations  this  fall,  Mr.  McNitt 
said. 

An  Oklahoman,  31,  Mr.  Tinney  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  in  his  ’teens 
on  the  Paris  Herald  and  the  Shanghai 
Press.  After  a  two-year  period  of 
free-lancing,  he  joined  the  New  York 
Post  as  a  columnist  in  1934.  His 
“Man  of  the  Week”  feature  was 
started  in  1936,  when  he  wrote  a  se¬ 
ries  of  26  articles,  which  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  in  Philadelphia  syndicated 
nationally. 

NEA  Announces  Fall  Features 

FOUR  SERIALS — a  story  of  modern 

marriage,  a  college  romance,  a  mur¬ 
der  mystery  and  a  Christmas  fan¬ 
tasy — were  announced  this  week  by 
NEA  Service  for  its  fall  fiction  pro¬ 
gram.  NEA  also  announced  Willis 
Thornton,  its  news  analyst  and  spe¬ 
cial  writer,  has  been  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  propaganda  as  it  works 
in  this  country  and  that  the  first  of 
his  findings  will  be  released  in  the 
NEA  News  Page  issued  from  Cleve¬ 
land  early  next  week. 

First  in  NEA’s  lineup  of  football 
features  for  the  fall  starts  on  the 
sports  page  from  Cleveland  next 
week.  'I'he  feature,  which  will  run 
daily  through  the  football  season,  is 
a  six-column  strip  titled  “Pigskin 
Parade.” 

It  will  tell  the  story  of  foot¬ 
ball  from  its  beginning  70  years  ago 
up  to  the  present. 

Collaborating  on  the  strip  are  Art 
Krenz,  NEA  sports  artist,  and  Jerry 
Brondfield,  sports  writer. 

NEA’s  serials  are:  “Working 
Wives,”  by  Louise  Holmes,  31  chap¬ 
ters  for  release  Sept.  5,  a  story  of  a 
wife’s  solution  of  an  important  Amer- 


INKORMATION  SERVK’F — A  Good  Answer 
to  Questions  Department  in  a  newspaper 
serves  a  double  purpose — it  has  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  it  brines  mail.  The  oldest  and 
largest  service  of  this  kind  is  conducted  by 

Fr^erle  J.  Haskin,  Washineton,  D._C. _ 

“Features  with  a  Future” 

QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 

12  So.  12lh  Street 

_  1‘hiladelphia.  Pa. _ 

l*SYt'HOLO(iV.  Ur.  Cr.mc’s  "Case  Records.” 
Daily,  illustrated.  “S-in-l”  feature,  covering' 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  per- 
sonaIit.v  improvement,  business  psychology, 
mental  hygiene,  every  we<‘k,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndirate.  Inr.,  Chirago,  Bell 

S.vndirate.  Ine.^  New  York. _ _ 

RELIGlbl'S— Twelve  timely  ■weekly  features 
for  church  pages.  One  hundnsl  newspap«-r8 
have  used  service  during  last  fifteen  ye.ars. 
Church  page  plans  for  revenue  free.  Interna¬ 
tional  Religions  News  Service,  1831  Shcklon 

Roatl.  East  Cleveland.  Olno. _ _ 

RELIGIOUS.  Even  the  politicians  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  growing  public  interest  in 
Religion.  Meet  the  mood  of  the  time  by  the 
Ellis  Ix'sson.  Ellis  Service,  Swarthmore, 

I’enna.  _  _ 

RELIGIOUS^  OUR  GO  TO  CHURCH  PAGE 
brings  good-will,  pri-stige  and  REVENUE  to 
your  p.aivr.  Religious  News  Service,  .'100 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WTiMENS'.  The  woman  of  loda.v — c-xpressi-d 
in  the  vivid  language  of  to<l.ay — in  pictures! 
TODAY’S  WOMAN  is  a  .v-page  woman's 
s.>.tion  offered  by  ESQT'IRE  FEATURES. 
INC..  PI  9  No.  Michigan  .Ave..  Chicago. 


lean  economic  problem:  “should  maj 
ried  women  work?”  “Jean  of  Ark^ 
sas,”  by  Jerry  Brondfield,  a  campS 
story  of  a  co-ed  and  two  footbJ 
heroes,  31  chapters  for  release  fw 
11;  5  Would  Kill,”  a  mystery  in  | 
chapters  for  release  Nov.  15,  by  To| 
Horner,  a  distinctly  different  "who 
dunit”;  and  the  program  is  con> 
pleted  with  the  Christmas  fantasi 
“Santa  Claus  Brown.”  by  Mildr^ 
Gilman,  described  as  a  “modern  faiij 
tale  for  grownups.” 

It  will  be  issued  in  10  chapters  fa 
release  Dec.  13. 

AP  War  Feature 

IN  THE  MIDST  of  European  we 
speculation,  the  Associated  Preji 
Feature  Service  supplied  to  editos 
this  week,  for  release  upon  recei;<, 
a  2-part  series  describing  in  det4 
how  America  has  made  ready  for  aif 
future  conflict  by  organizing  the  wt 
resources  board  and  by  setting 
the  machinery  for  mobilizing  all  U.  t 
industry.  This  was  the  latest  in  i 
long  series  of  background  stori^ 
maps  and  picture  stimts  distribute 
by  the  Feature  Service  in  advance  4 
this  year’s  fall  crisis.  The  first  w« 
a  full  tabloid  page  in  July,  tellin 
about  the  “War  Clouds  Over  Tig 
Baltic.” 

Comic  Strip  as  Evidence 
HERE’S  A  NEW  ONE  for  the  books 
A  newspaper  comic  strip  was  intr> 
duced  in  trial  justice  court  in  Ash¬ 
land,  Va.,  the  other  day  as  evidend 
that  James  H.  Logan  set  his  own  houd 
on  fire.  Fragments  of  a  partly  bumai 
newspaper,  found,  soaked  with  oil,  8 
the  scene  of  the  fire,  were  placed  wi4 
another  piece  of  newspaper  said  li 
have  been  found  in  Logan’s  automo¬ 
bile. 

The  jagged  edges  coincided  perfect 
ly,  revealing  an  episode  of  “Mai> 
drake,  the  Magician,”  King  FeatiiiS 
Syndicate  strip,  and  the  common¬ 
wealth’s  attorney  rested  his  eas^ 
Logan  was  bound  over  to  the  Se» 
tember  Grand  Jury,  and  held  pen* 
ing  arrangements  to  furnish  S1.5# 
bail. 

Personals 

ZACK  MOSLEY,  the  flying  cartuun- 
ist-creator  of  “Smilin’  Jack,”  aet 
comic  syndicated  by  the  Chic.i^ 
Tribune-New  York  News  SyndicaH 
will  attend  the  3-day  National 
Races  in  Cleveland  beginning  Sept.  I 
.  .  .  Cutting  short  his  “Roundup  • 
America”  after  reaching  Chicago  lad 
week,  Bruce  Catton,  NEA  Sebu* 
Washington  correspondent  ,was  call# 
back  to  the  capital  because  of  the  w# 
crisis  and  is  now  covering  news  ie* 
ture  developments  there. 
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teletype  to  newspaper  offices  so 
jijped,  while  smaller  dailies  receive 
“  copy  overhead.  The  utility  op- 
;  a  receiving  station  at  Little 
ti  L.  I.,  and  its  New  York  trans- 
--g  facilities  are  at  Hicksville. 
ur  stations  are  at  San  Francisco 
■Honolulu  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Peak  hours  at  the  Long  Island  sta- 
;  which  are  normally  from  7  to 
ajii.EDT  and  from  5  to  10  p.m.  EDT 
afternoon  and  morning  papers  re- 
jectively,  have  been  considerably 
gjthened  since  the  start  of  the  crisis, 
je  Paris  office,  managed  by  Louis 
is  manned  by  a  staff  of  15  French 
lerators  and  the  transmitting  and 
Mi'ing  facilities  are  leased  from  the 
?.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  depart- 
of  the  French  Government. 

Hie  general  offices  of  the  company 
s  at  435  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
bcago.  Its  president  and  general 
i-ager  is  Joseph  Pierson,  former 
Creditor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

N.  Y.  Times  Fully  StafFed 
lie  New  York  Times  has  more  than 
|l  ;)rrespondents  in  Europe,  working 
aier  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  chief 
?ean  correspondent.  Mr.  Birchall, 
had  a  roving  assignment  until  re¬ 
ady,  was  in  Berlin  and  Brussels 
nviously.  He  is  now  in  London. 

Ihe  Times’  London  bureau  is  headed 
Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  and  in  addi- 
z  to  Mr.  Birchall  and  Mr.  Kuhn, 
;e  staff  includes  W.  F.  Leysmith, 
*r,  P,  Post  and  J.  Frayman. 

.bnong  more  than  a  score  of  cor- 
izr.dents  for  the  Times  in  other 
?ean  capitals  are:  Paris,  P.  J. 
•p.  chief,  assisted  by  Lansing  War- 
George  Axelsson,  Camille  N. 
i|-iiarra,  G.  C.  Archambault;  Berlin, 
-:j  Enderis.  chief,  Otto  D.  Toli- 
i  C.  Brooks  Peters;  Rome,  Herb- 
-  L  Matthews;  Warsaw,  Jerzy 
zo;  Vienna,  Carter  Bryan;  Sven 
ensen,  Copenhagen,  and  A.  Mar- 
Toilet,  Helsingfors. 

•'trey  Knauth.  formerly  with  the 
■  "  office,  has  been  in  Danzig  for 
a  Times  since  the  present  crisis  de- 
and  G.  E.  R.  Gedye,  formerly 
Vienna  and  Prague,  is  now  in  Mos- 
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BYRON  PRICE  AP'5  ACTING  GENERAL  MANAGER 

BYRON  PRICE,  executive  news  editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  general  manager  of  the  AP  during  the  absence  on  vacation 
cf  Kent  Coofoer,  general  manager.  Mr.  Price  is  continuing  to  direct  news 
coverage  while  Mr.  Cooper  is  taking  a  rest  of  several  weeks  after  an  unusually 
strenuous  year.  The  AP’s  general  manager  has  been  at  his  home  in  Irving¬ 
ton,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  last  few  weeks  but  he  has  “dropped 
in”  at  the  office  several  times  since  the  European  crisis  developed.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  expected  to  return  to  his  desk  in  the  very  near  future. 


Slides  those  mentioned,  there  are 
Jc 20  other  regular  and  string  cor- 
^■'Hdents  in  other  cities  who  will 
*'^ble  for  coverage  if  war  comes. 
l>jring  the  week  of  Aug.  15-21  the 
transmitted  by  the  Times’  own 

■  f5?ondents  increased  to  35%  above 
-al,  and  for  the  week  of  Aug.  22- 
‘I  increased  34%  over  the  previous 

■  ^ys  and  was  81%  above  nor- 
^tne  Times  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

The  “normal  week”  taken  for 
J'^rison  was  Aug.  22-28.  1938,  when 
•  •ch  was  beginning  to  loom  large 
^  headlines. 

r,  turned  its  entire 

I  ^  desk,  with  a  staff  of  ten,  to  the 
r !  J.  handling  the  flood  of  Euro- 
I  I',  thspatches.  Theodore  M.  Bern- 
’  I  ,  *  Columbia  University  School 
nurnalism  graduate  and  now  an 
•ate  professor  of  Journalism 
“  charge  of  the  desk.  He 
"•f  ,1"  ‘^^hle  editor  of  the  Times 
—  the  death  of  Eugene  Young  last 
J-f2,  previously  he  was  Mr. 

-^s  assistant.  He  has  been  with 
^bttes  14  years. 

the  volume  of  news 
-  th  Monday  night,  Aug.  28, 
U  unable  to  make  its 


at  10:30  p.m.,  with  the 


•  on  *^°PC'*n  news  summary  car- 
in  all  editions  during 
tedio  It  appeared  in  all 

cns.  This  summary  formerly 


was  written  in  long  hand  by  Mr. 
Bernstein.  But  the  cable  editor  is 
“not  an  octopus,”  so  that  method  was 
superseded  by  dictation  to  Frank 
Molloy,  secretary  to  night  managing 
editor  Raymond  H.  McCaw,  seated  at 
a  noiseless  typiewriter  at  his  side  as 
Mr.  Bernstein  continued  to  send  along 
page  one  news  heads  and  look  over 
each  take  of  incoming  copy. 

Mr.  Bernstein,  working  behind  two 
“dead”  spikes  filled  eight  inches  deep 
each  with  unused  matter,  dictated 
his  Aug.  24  summary  correlating  17 
foreign  stories  in  20  minutes  while 
directing  his  desk  a  week  ago  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  Five  spreads  were  not 
mentioned  in  that  undated  lead,  which 
set  a  record  in  the  number  of  stories 
from  Europe  integrated  in  the  Times 
summary.  Formerly  the  summary 
was  a  one  column  a  stick  or  two  in 
depth;  today  it  runs  nearly  a  column, 
under  a  two  column  heading. 

The  Times  has  increased  its  nor¬ 
mal  allotment  of  20  to  25  columns  for 
European  news  to  30  to  35  columns 
since  the  crisis  began. 

Copy  readers  on  the  foreign  desk 
fill  out  the  Times  correspondents’ 
cablese  dispatches.  Because  of  the 
increased  volume  of  these  dispatches 
since  the  crisis  crowded  domestic  news 
off  the  front  page,  David  Loth  was 
transferred  to  the  foreign  desk. 
Others  on  this  desk  are  Mr.  Bern¬ 
stein’s  assistant,  Gordon  Hanens,  who 
is  now  on  vacation;  Herman  H.  Dins- 
more,  Ira  W.  Bird,  Walter  M.  Daniels, 
Emanuel  R.  Freedman,  Ernest  Von 
Hartz,  Robert  Aura  Smith  and  John 
S.  Chalmers. 

Ordinarily  the  Times  closes  for  its 
final  edition  at  3:40  a.m.  During  the 
crisis  one  man  on  the  foreign  desk  is 
remaining  until  5:30  or  6  a.m.  for 
any  big  news  break  from  abroad. 

N.  Y.  Sun  to  Auqment  Staff 

The  New  York  Sun  has  two  staff 
men  abroad  at  present.  Robert  Bird, 
the  Sun’s  veteran  European  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  in  charge  of  the  daily's 
Paris  bureau,  while  Gault  MacGowan, 
who  was  on  leave  in  Europe  when 
trouble  broke  out,  is  covering  the  Sun 
from  London. 

Herrick  Brown,  its  veteran  cable 
editor,  heads  the  Sun’s  “special  cable 
desk”  in  New  York.  He  is  assisted 
by  three  copy  readers.  Brown  has 
been  handling  cables  for  the  Sun  for 
the  past  10  years  and  formerly  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Plans  now  are  under  way  to  amplify 
the  Sun’s  coverage,  it  was  said,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities.  Staff  men  will 
be  dispatched  to  the  scene  or  scenes 
of  action  when  necessary,  it  was  said. 

At  the  New  York  Journal-American 
Bob  Wiley,  managing  editor,  said  that 
paper  would  rely  mainly  on  INS  and 
INP  news  and  picture  coverage.  Karl 
von  Weigand,  special  correspondent 
for  Hearst  Newspapers,  will  augment 
this  coverage,  he  said.  To  handle  its 
dispatches  from  abroad,  the  Journal- 
American  is  utilizing  a  four-man  “war 
desk.” 

Serviced  by  both  the  AP  and  UP,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  also  has 
completely-manned  bureaus  in  the 
five  key  cities,  all  working  under  the 
direction  of  Laurence  Hills,  director 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  foreign  service 
in  Paris,  Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 


In  its  Paris  bureau,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  also  has  John  Elliott  and  Walter 
Kerr,  the  latter  waiting  assignment  to 
one  of  the  trouble  zones.  Joseph 
Barnes  is  directing  the  daily’s  Berlin 
bureau  while  James  M.  Minifie  heads 
the  Rome  bureau. 

Ralph  Barnes,  chief  of  the  London 
bureau,  is  assisted  there  by  Frank  R. 
Kelley,  while  in  Warsaw,  the  Herald 
Tribune  has  Sonia  Tomara  and  John 
Walker,  the  latter  a  city  staff  reporter 
who  was  vacationing  in  Europe  when 
the  European  war  pot  began  to  sim¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Wilcox  said  the  Herald 
Tribune  “has  several  men  in  reserve 
to  send  abroad  in  the  event  of  hos¬ 
tilities.” 

Herald  Tribune  Utilizing  Telephones 

The  Herald  Tribvme  is  utilizing  both 
the  AP  and  Acme  picture  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  crisis,  he  said,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them  if  there  is  war.  At 
present,  he  continued,  the  daily  is 
getting  a  major  portion  of  its  news 
from  abroad  over  its  overseas  tele¬ 
phone  recording  system,  calls  coming 
direct  into  its  offices  from  all  of  the 
key  trouble  spots. 

Wilfrid  Fleisher,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  Tokyo  correspondent,  now  on 
vacation  with  his  family  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  is  in  that  city  “ready 
to  be  deployed  to  a  trouble  zone,” 
Mr.  Wilcox  said. 

At  the  New  York  end  of  the  cables. 
John  Price,  the  Herald  Tribune’s  vet¬ 
eran  cable  editor,  is  in  charge  of  the 
daily’s  five-man  cable  desk.  He  is 
being  assisted  by  Herbert  E.  Monahan, 
assistant  cable  editor,  Roy  Yerger, 
Frank  Waters  and  Kenyon  Kilbon. 

Still  called  the  cable  desk,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox  said  the  Herald  Tribune  would  in¬ 
augurate  a  special  “war  desk”  if  war 
breaks,  “probably  under  the  direction 
of  Jack  Price.”  A  combination  tele- 
graph-cable  desk  also  will  be  set  up 
to  handle  wire  copy  and  other  foreign 
news  other  than  war  news,  he  added. 

Price,  46,  a  Chicagoan,  has  been 
with  the  Herald  Tribune  since  1926. 
Graduated  from  Denison  University, 
Grandville,  Ohio,  in  1921,  he  entered 
newspaper  work  two  years  later  on 
the  Boston  Transcript,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  three  years.  He  is  married. 

The  New  York  Post  has  featured 
daily  on  page  one  its  new  foreign 
affairs  column,  written  by  Paul  A. 
Tierney,  assistant  managing  editor, 


1/  you  need 

circulation 
men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
'Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


who  has  been  handling  European  news 
exclusively  since  events  abroad  in¬ 
dicated  the  present  crisis  several 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Tierney,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  news  desk,  has  been 
relieved  there  by  Henry  Moscow,  who 
left  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
to  become  the  Post’s  news  editor. 

Mr.  Tierney’s  column  makes  no 
forecasts  or  prophecies  on  develop¬ 
ments,  because  “opinion  is  best  left  to 
fortune  tellers,  propagandists  and 
fools.”  he  wrote  recently  in  response 
to  a  query  as  to  whether  he  thought 
Europe  was  really  going  to  war.  His 
interpretative  digest  of  the  day's 
events,  kept  up-to-date  even  on  re¬ 
plates.  connects  happenings  in  the 
various  capitals  and  supplies  some 
background  material. 

The  foreign  affairs  column  helps 
the  reader  to  pick  up  the  general 
thread  of  the  news  without  becoming 
confused  by  the  mass  of  Europ)ean 
matter  crowded  into  the  front  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Tierney  said.  The  Post, 
he  added,  is  striving  to  use  a  little  less 
detail  on  spot  developments,  con¬ 
densing  the  stories  carried  under  sep¬ 
arate  heads  in  order  that  more  ex¬ 
planatory  material  can  be  published. 
Before  the  crisis  the  Post  devoted 
about  four  columns  to  spot  foreign 
news.  Since  last  week  about  16  col¬ 
umns  have  been  used  daily. 

Mr.  Tierney,  45,  has  been  with  the 
Post  since  1928  as  copy  reader,  make¬ 
up  editor,  assistant  city  editor  and  has 
been  assistant  managing  editor  since 
1928.  A  graduate  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Union  and  editor  of 
the  Jamaica  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  on 
Aug.  21  put  Bob  E.  Dickson  in  charge 
of  its  telegraph  and  cable  desk.  He 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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U.  S.  Photographers  Better 
Off  Now  Than  In  1914 
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aviation  and  sports  newswriter.l 
Arthur  Gurley,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  I 
Herald  and  Jour-^ 


By  JACK  PRICE 


IN  THE  event  of  another  European 
war  it  is  certain  that  photographers 
in  this  country  will  not  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  same  handicapped  posi¬ 
tion  they  did  in  1914  because  of  the 
shortage  of  materials.  It  was  approx¬ 
imately  six  months  after  the  great 
eruption  abroad  before  the  photo¬ 
graphic  field  felt  the  pinch  of  cur¬ 
tailed  importations  of  chemicals  and 
lenses  from  foreign  supply  sources, 
notably  Germany  and  England. 

Elarly  restriction  of  the  imports 
were  marked  by  sharp  advances  in 
the  prices  of  all  requisites.  These 
later  syrocketted  to  prohibitive 
heights.  Metol,  the  then  indispens¬ 
able  constituent  of  developing  solu¬ 
tions,  in  a  metoric  spurt,  leaped  from 
$4.50  to  $50  a  pound.  It  was  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  German  house  of  Hauff.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war  it  was  practically  unobtainable 
at  any  price.  Other  essential  chem¬ 
icals  followed  suit. 


Lcnsct  Were  Few 

German  lenses  which  were  almost 
exclusively  used  then  in  this  country 
also  disappeared  from  the  domestic 
market.  The  scarcity  in  this  respect 
was  so  acute  that  United  States  Army 
command  appealed  to  individuals  to 
supply  the  much  needed  lenses. 

The  initial  attempts  of  American 
manufacturers  to  develop  substitutes 
for  these  chemicals  and  lenses  were 
not  particularly  encouraging,  but  as 
time  passed  decided  improvement  was 
noted.  During  that  period  almost 
every  newspaper  cameraman  was 
using  plates.  It  was  fortunate  that  we 
did  not  depend  upon  foreign  sources 
for  them.  Lumiere  was  still  in  the 
field  as  was  Hammer;  Crown  and  the 
early  Eastman  Seed  plates. 

At  that  time  the  news  photographer 
was  a  comparatively  unimportant  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  volume  of  business  trans¬ 
acted  by  the  domestic  manufacturers 
of  photographic  supplies.  Amateur 
buying  power  influenced  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  when  the  sea  blockade 
was  on  in  earnest  the  press  camera¬ 
man  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  the 
forgotten  man  as  far  as  supplies  were 
concerned.  Some  English  chemicals 
were  trickling  in,  but  these  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  were  far  short  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  a  sud¬ 
denly  paralyzed  craft.  By  the  time 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  in 
1917  conditions  generally  had  im¬ 
proved  and  America  was  gradually 
emerging  from  its  serfdom.  Our  al¬ 
most  total  dependence  upon  Europe 
was  disappearing  rapidly. 

Cameramen  Enlisted 

In  discussing  this  threatening  major 
conflict,  insofar  as  it  may  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  American  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographic  personnel,  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  recall  that  during  the  World 
War  many  press  cameramen  enlisted 
before  the  draft  became  operative  and 
received  preferential  ratings  as  com¬ 
missioned  and  non  -  commissioned 
officers. 

The  army  had  a  skeleton  photo¬ 
graphic  corps  that  was  an  insignifi- 
cent  appendage  of  the  Signal  Corps 
and  woefully  inadequate  in  both  num¬ 
bers  and  training  to  cope  with  the 
large-scale  operations  imposed  upon 
such  a  body.  Accordingly  a  training 
school  of  photographers  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Camp  Vail,  Little  Silver,  N,  J. 

This  embryo  unit  consisted  of  six 
men  equipped  with  an  odd  assort¬ 


ment  of  cameras  and  miscellaneous 
apparatus  that  was  far  from  profes¬ 
sional  and  most  definitely  not  the 
equipment  required  for  photograph¬ 
ing  war  manoeuvers  and  related  mili¬ 
tary  activities.  When  its  general  in¬ 
adequacy  was  recognized  additional 
schools,  much  better  equipped,  were 
opened  throughout  the  country  and  a 
campaign  started  to  enlist  and  train 
men  systematically. 

The  first  mobile  units  that  went  to 
France  were  almost  lost  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  fit  them  into  the  complex 
battle  mosaic  of  the  allies.  It  was 
not  until  a  plan  of  organization  had 
been  perfected  that  photographic  lab¬ 
oratories  were  established  in  France 
and  a  workable  program  mapped  out. 
Thereafter  trained  units  of  photog¬ 
raphers,  consisting  of  a  lieutenant,  a 
sergeant,  a  corporal  and  a  private 
were  assigned  to  many  American 
Army  divisions. 

Fine  Aerial  Equipment 

Today  aerial  photographic  equip¬ 
ment,  developed  and  manufactured 
in  this  country  by  the  Fairchild  Aerial 
Camera  Corporation,  is  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  represents  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  of  the  army  and  Fairchild 
officials  and  technicians.  Such  equip¬ 
ment  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
plotting  enemy  positions,  surveying 
the  battle  terrain,  etc.  In  no  detail  can 
it  be  affected  by  reliance  on  any  for¬ 
eign  source. 

This  is  equally  true  of  every  photo¬ 
graphic  necessity.  Lenses,  chemicals, 
cameras,  papers  and  films  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  quality  are  now  produed 
in  this  country  in  vast  quantities.  The 
trained  photographic  personnel  will 
be  quickly  available  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis.  Various  departments  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  created  to  co-operate 
with  the  air  and  signal  corps.  Another 
will  serve  the  intelligence,  historical 
and  publicity  divisions  of  the  armed 
forces.  Thus  all  qualified  photogra¬ 
phers  are  assured  of  good  berths  in 
highly  important  branches  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  should  the  United  States  become 
involved  abroad. 

The  American  market  is  well  stocked 
with  foreign  lenses  that  could  be  re¬ 
quisitioned  for  military  service  in  an 
emergency.  And  with  the  price  con¬ 
trols  over  all  war  essentials  already 
planned  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  air,  land  and  sea  forces  of  the 
United  States  will  be  cramped  for 
these  and  related  articles  of  photog¬ 
raphy. 

From  what  this  correspondent  has 
learned  from  reliable  sources  all 
major  news  and  photo  services  are 
completely  organized  to  cope  with  a 
European  crisis  of  any  magnitude. 
The  strategy  of  coverage  has  been 
plotted  and  the  photographers  have 
been  selected  for  service  on  the  battle- 
front  and  behind  it.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  to  cameramen  who  desire 
to  cover  a  war,  that  they  spare  them¬ 
selves  the  trouble  of  applying  at  this 
time  for  positions  as  war  photogs. 


nal,  is  212  pounds 
of  evidence  that 
newspaper  work 
provides  excel¬ 
lent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  young 
men.  At  24  he 
has  made  thou¬ 
sands  of  news 
photographs 
aground  and 
aloft,  and  is  now 
making  a  series 

Arthur  Gurley  of  photographs 
from  the  air  of 
upper  South  Carolina  cities  and  towns 
for  the  Journal,  afternoon  newspaper 
of  the  Spartanburg  Herald-Joumal 
Co. 

Not  content  with  reporting  with 
only  a  pencil  and  typewriter,  he  early 
added  a  news  camera  and  airplane 
to  his  working  equipment,  and  has  on 
numerous  occasions  demonstrated  the 
great  value  of  a  reporter-photographer 
combination  all  in  one  man. 

Mr.  Gurley  began  his  newspaper 
career  five  years  ago  as  news  and 
sports  writer  on  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Record  and  in  1936  went  to  the 
Anderson  Independent  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

In  March  1939  he  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Spartanburg  Journal  and 
recently  was  named  aviation  editor 
of  the  Herald  and  Journal. 

The  Herald  and  Journal  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  modern  engraving  and  de¬ 
veloping  and  printing  plant  and  Gur¬ 
ley  along  with  L.  W.  Hampton,  his 
fellow  staff  photographer,  develops 
and  prints  his  own  pictures.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Spartanburg  Aero 
Club. 


news  photographs  will  be  received  b»  T« 
daily  newspapers  and  syndicates  and  ^ 
will  be  “developed”  directly  on  the  Rfi 
zinc  plates  in  the  engraving  depart-  n 
ments,  eliminating  the  cost  of  dark 
room  expenses. 

Now  38,  Springfield  has  been  an  ^ 
ardent  student  of  television  and  radio  usB 
photograph  transmission  for  many  Svn 
years.  He  has  conversed  with  ex- 
perts  in  all  the  leading  American  by' 
radio  manufacturing  concerns  and  lAi 
knows  the  technical  side  of  the  futur* 
photographic  possibilities. 

“Probably,”  he  said,  “the  syndi- 
cates  will  be  the  first  to  use  the  radio 
cameras,  but  later  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  will  have  their  ovra 
outfits.” 


Synchronized 
Photos  and 
News  Predicted 


PHOTOG  INJURED 

George  Bartholomew,  San  Antonio 
Light  photographer,  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  and  a  score  suffered  minor  in¬ 
juries  recently  when  a  mob  stormed 
the  San  Antonio  City  Auditorium  to 
break  up  a  Communist  meeting.  A 
brickbat  hit  the  photographer  on  the 
head,  knocking  him  imconscious  as 
he  focused  his  camera  on  a  stream  of 
water  being  aimed  at  the  mobsters. 


Shart  Wave  Equipment 

In  addition  to  being  equipped  with 
the  ikonascopes,  Springfield  pointed 
out,  photographic  crews  will  have 
their  own  short  wave  telephonic  out¬ 
fits  and  will  “warn”  their  publishen 
as  to  just  what  is  coming. 

“The  managing  editors  in  the  home 
offices  will  be  able  to  ‘tune  in’  on  theii 
allotted  wave  lengths,  and  have  thi 
pictures  received  directly  on  the  zinc 
plates  in  their  engraving  department!  ^ 
in  the  desired  size.” 

According  to  Springfield,  iJioto-  1*“ 
graphic  crews  will  carry  portable 
transmitting  outfits,  and  the  pictures 
— as  they  are  taking  place— will  be 
transmitted  to  a  “stepping  up”  center 
— such  as  an  airplane,  which  brought 
the  crew  to  the  scene.  Photog¬ 
raphers,  through  the  use  of  their 
portable  short  wave  outfits,  will  trans¬ 
mit  caption  lines. 

Springfield  is  widely  known  in  the 
eastern  states.  After  holding  many 
odd  jobs,  including  a  position  in  tht 
Eddystone  munitions  factory  which 
blew  up  in  1917,  killing  about  301 
persons,  he  joined  the  Pliiladelphi$ 
Inquirer  in  1919.  In  1922  he  joined 
the  old  Pacific  and  Atlantic  newi 
photo  service,  a  subsidiary  of  th# 
Chicago  Tribune. 

He  went  to  the  Acme  outfit  in  192^ 
and  in  the  intervening  years  has  cov¬ 
ered  some  of  the  country’s  biggest 
news  events. 


Some  day  not  too  distant — say 
about  20  years,  or  even  less — ac¬ 
cording  to  William  B.  (Springy) 
Springfield,  news 


and  news  pic¬ 
tures  are  going 
to  be  synchron¬ 
ized. 

That  is,  lit¬ 
erally  speaking, 
news  pictures 
will  be  received 
in  the  offices  of 
America’s  daily 
newspapers  at 
the  same  time 
that  teletype 
W.  B.  Springfield  machines  are 


Subjects  Must  "Look  Right" 

“A  news  photographer  must  be  on* 
of  the  most  observant  of  persons, 
Springfield  pointed  out.  “He  must 
know  news  angles  and  what  will  look 
right.” 

Perhaps,  that  is  why  Springfield  il 
known  for  his  persistence  in  seeing 
that  notables  “look  right”  when  h« 
photographs  them.  Many  times  h* 
has  “ordered”  presidents  to  do  a  pos*  pi 
over  again  because  it  wasn’t  to  hij 
liking. 

“It’s  doing  a  justice  to  the  subjtcti 
themselves  as  well  as  the  publishers. 
Springfield  explains. 


Why  SPEED  GRAPHIC 


flashing  in  the 
bulletins  of  big  news  events. 

Springfield,  veteran  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  bureau  of  Acme  News- 
pictures,  in  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  recently  outlined  his  pre¬ 
dictions  for  the  future  of  newspaper 
photography. 

“The  day  is  coming,”  said  Spring- 
field,  “when  syndicates  and  news¬ 
papers  are  going  to  send  out  their 
photographic  crews  to  the  scene  of 
big  events  by  airplane,  especially  by 
autogiro,  and  they  will  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  ikonascopes  —  television 


Givti  Yow  Piefurts 

Through  Porfod  Focus  . . . 


Now! 

FICTORY  CUIBRAIfO  PRECISION 
VERNIER  EOOTiGE  SCALES 


Sprfd  (vrJphiC'  i  iqq 


Here’s  How 


“Springy”  explained  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  television  will 
clear  the  way  for  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  transmission  of  news 
photographs.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  the  day  is  coming  when 


■  iv^i  w  w  •  - --  , 

perfectly  focused  pictures  are 
vernier-scaled  Speed  Graphics.  g 

above,  these  scales  -.nffS 

now  embodied  in  Speed  9'^**’*"  .med  t 
Constant  improvement  has  ea 
Graflex-made  cameras  top  P>  , 

news  field  ...  a  reputation  for 
telling,  paper-selling  pictures. 

_ ...a  •TIAI 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATIO< 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U-  S.  *• 
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32— C  IRCULATION 


Finds  Circulation  Work 
Stimulating  Occupation 

By  L.  W.  McFETRIDGE 

CIRCULATION  MGR.,  TULSA  WORLD;  ICMA  SECT-TREAS. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
articles,  written  by  well-known  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  relating  their  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  in  circulation  work 
and  their  reaction  to  this  important 
phase  of  newspaper  publishing. 

LIKE  TOPSY,  I  just  grew.  My  first 
realization  that  there  was  anything 
in  life  other  than  the  regular  routine 
of  living  was  at 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

way,  paid  me  the  only  money  I  have  tion  manager.  He’s  at  his  desk  early 
earned  in  a  life-time  which  was  not  works  late,  and  Sundays  and  holidays 
either  directly  or  indirectly  the  result  are  his  busiest  days.  He  is  not  bound 


L.  W.  McFefridge 


the  age  of  11, 
when  an  older 
boy,  a  neighbor, 
asked  me  if  I 
would  consider 
delivering  h  i  s 
paper  route  for 
a  week,  while  he 
went  somewhere 
with  his  parents. 
He  would  teach 
me  the  route, 
which  took  a 
week,  during 
which  I  was  to 


receive  no  pay,  and  then  for  the  week 
when  I  was  to  be  on  my  own,  I  was 
to  receive  the  magnificent  sum  of 
$1.25.  My  mother  tells  me  that  prior 
to  that  time  I  was  the  laziest  boy  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  which  I  readily 
agree.  But  when  I  learned  that  peo¬ 
ple  got  paid  for  working — that  was 
something  else.  I  have  been  working 
ever  since. 

Becomes  Regular  Carrier 

After  my  friend  returned  from  his 
trip  I  continued  to  accompany  him 
on  the  route,  until  one  day  be  told  me 
his  father,  a  minister,  had  a  call  to 
another  cburch,  and  that  the  family 
would  move.  He  would  set  me  in 
with  the  man  at  the  newspaper,  and 
maybe  I  could  have  the  route  for  my 
own.  I  got  the  route,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  >ny  experience  as  a 
newspaper  man.  Soon  I  had  another 
route  on  the  morning  paper.  Carriers 
in  those  days  were  paid  wages,  and 
were  definitely  employes.  We  merely 
delivered,  and  collections  were  made 
by  the  office,  so  one  boy  having  a 
route  for  both  newspapers  was  not 
unusual.  Later  the  system  was 
changed  and  the  little  merchant  plan 
established.  When  this  happened,  1 
resigned  the  route  on  the  evening 
paper,  and  continued  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
newspaper  was  the  first  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  published  in  the  state  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  My  experience  as  a  newspaper 
boy  in  Guthrie,  the  then  Capitol  of 
the  state,  privileged  me  to  serve  as 
customers  many  of  the  foremost  pub¬ 
lic  figures  in  the  state  at  that  time, 
makers  of  the  state  constitution, 
members  of  the  first  legislature,  and 
numerous  state  administrative  offi- 


Aside  from  being  lazy  in  my  early 
youth,  I  was  an  extremely  bashful 
and  sometunes  a  backward  boy.  Soon 
after  I  began  operating  my  route  un¬ 
der  the  little  merchant  plan,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  backwardness  was 
a  serious  handicap  to  my  business 
success.  I  was  a  good  delivery  boy, 
but  a  “rotten”  collector.  One  day  I 
took  stock  of  the  situation,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  something  must  be  done. 

I  took  a  deliberate  turn-about-face, 
and  forced  myself  to  see  my  custo¬ 
mers  regularly  and  to  exact  payment 
for  the  service  rendered. 

To  illustrate  how  effective  was  my 
new  policy,  I  called  one  day  at  the 
office  of  a  prominent  attorney  who 
owed  me  for  a  month’s  service.  His 
secretary  told  me  he  was  attending 
court.  I  said  nothing  to  her  but  im¬ 
mediately  sought  out  the  court  house 
and  the  courtroom  in  which  my  cus¬ 
tomer  was  at  the  time  engaged  in 
delivering  a  spirited  address  to  the 
jury.  Somehow  1  got  by  the  bailiff 
and  before  anyone  could  stop  me  had 
approached  my  customer  telling  him 
that  he  owed  me  40c  which  I  would 
like  to  collect.  He  reached  in  his 
pocket,  paid  me  promptly,  and  I  left. 
The  following  week  my  customer  met 
me  in  the  front  yard  of  his  home  as  I 
was  making  my  rounds,  and  gave  me 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  good  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  court, 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  pro¬ 
per  practice  and  procedure  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  Journey-Man  Mailer 

There  was  the  district  court  judge, 
later  a  federal  judge;  a  prominent 
pwlitical  figure,  later  to  become  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state,  and  many  others 
who  showed  a  kindly  interest  in  me, 
and  it  is  to  these  experiences  and  as¬ 
sociations  with  prominent  people 
that  I  attribute  in  a  large  measure, 
what  doubtful  success  I  have  enjoyed 
in  the  business  world. 

Then,  to  stuffing  papers  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  was  a  logical  step,  and  so 
I  became  a  joumey-man  mailer,  after 
my  education  was  as  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible,  considering  that  I  must  earn 
my  own  way.  My  ambition  was  to 
become  an  electrical  engineer,  but  it 
was  not  to  be. 

The  newspaper  folded,  and  I  worked 
for  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  Express 
for  four  months,  which  job,  by  the 


of  the  sale  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

Goes  to  Tulsa 

In  1912  the  oil  town  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
was  having  serious  growing  pains. 
One  day  the  man  for  whom  I  had 
worked  as  a  mailer,  boarded  my  wa¬ 
gon  (against  rules)  and  as  we 
pounded  the  pavements  he  expounded 
the  glories  of  Tulsa,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  couple  of  small  town 
boys  making  their  fortunes.  In  fact 
he  had  the  contract  in  his  pocket,  to 
take  over  the  mailing  department  of 
Tulsa’s  leading  newspapor,  and  needed 
me  for  a  crew.  I  was  to  receive  $12 
a  week,  and  he  the  remainder  of  the 
contract  price,  which  was  substan¬ 
tial.  This  friendship  and  association 
has  endured  these  many  years,  and 
today  my  first  “boss”  is  the  suporin- 
tendent  of  the  mailing  room  over 
which  I  have  jurisdiction. 

We  went  to  Tulsa,  and  the  World, 
where  I  have  been  continuously  to 
date,  as  a  mailer,  route  carrier,  route 
manager,  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  and  director  of  circulation.  I 
have  seen  the  city  grow  from  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  20,000  to  its  present 
status  as  the  oil  capital  of  the  world. 
Likewise,  I  have  seen  and  had  a  hand 
in  the  building  of  the  circulation  of 
the  World  from  a  very  modest  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  daily  to  its  present  fig¬ 
ure.  In  the  early  days  of  Tulsa  I 
knew  and  worked  with  or  against  Don 
R.  Davis,  now  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  A.  D.  Potter,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser;  Rex  Beilis,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post, 
and  others  now  established  as  circu¬ 
lation  managers  in  their  own  right, 
which  proves  that  Tulsa  was  and  is 
a  good  training  ground. 

Would  Do  It  Again 

What  do  I  think  of  circulation  man¬ 
agement  as  a  aprofession,  and  would 
I  do  it  again  if  I  had  the  choice?  Em¬ 
phatically,  yes,  and  yet  I  would  not 
recommend  circulation  management 
as  a  career  for  the  average  youngster. 
It  is  a  tough  road  and  only  the  de¬ 
termined,  capable  and  brave  survive. 

We  often  hear  the  expression,  “He’s 
in  the  circulation  game.”  Maybe  that’s 
why  it  is  so  interesting  to  me.  In 
my  school  days  I  learned  to  play  hard 
games  and  usually  against  great  odds. 
I  learned  to  take  it  and  to  be  a  good 
competitor.  You  can’t  grow  a  hot¬ 
house  circulation  manager.  He  first 
must  have  what  it  takes,  then  by 
study,  experience  and  observation, 
learn  to  apply  his  natural  talents  to 
the  best  advantage  in  his  work. 

There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in 
the  life  of  your  present  day  circula¬ 


te  routine  office  hours,  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  is  successful,  he  stays 
in  the  middle  of  things  going  on  in 
the  field.  He  is  usually  the  confidant 
and  friend  of  more  people  around  the 
plant  than  any  other  executive. 
People  are  hLs  life,  and  people  like 
him. 

Has  Trained  5,000  Boys 

In  my  case,  perhaps  5.000  boys  have 
passed  through  my  hands  as  members 
of  our  newspaper  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them  are  now  on  their 
own,  and  successful  in  business  life. 

I  like  to  think  they  are  more  success¬ 
ful  than  they  might  have  been  with¬ 
out  newspaper  route  training.  In 
many  instances  I  know  that  to  be 
true.  That’s  enough  satisfaction  for 
any  man. 

To  me  the  circulation  department 
executive  of  today  is  a  fortunate  man 
and  an  important  cog  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  business.  He  is  fortunate  because 
he  is  engaged  in  an  endeavor  which 
is  only  for  the  man  with  vision,  with 
foresight,  with  the  ability  to  organize, 
to  sell,  and  to  handle  people. 

He  is  fortunate  because  more  and 
more  publishers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  he  is  an  important  part 
of  the  scheme  of  things.  He  is  fortu¬ 
nate  because  he  is  associated  in  his 
profession  with  a  group  of  men  the 
like  of  which  are  not  engaged  in  any 
other  common  endeavor.  I  never  saw 
a  circulation  manager  who  was  any¬ 
thing  other  than  an  “all  right  fellow” 
and  it  must  be  agreed  that  I  know 
intimately  most  of  them  in  America 
today.  'ITie  circulation  manager  of 
today  is  fortunate  because  he  can  be 
and  usually  is  a  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment,  character  building,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  youth  for  life. 
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stories  by  William  Philip  Sims,  its  for¬ 
eign  news  editor  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  after  a  tour  of  the  affected 
nations. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 


g.  S.  Press  Geared 
For  Coverage  of  War 

continued  from  page  29  C^^rr^If  “iind^rT 

—  "  globe-trotting  fratern- 

ijcceeded  Oland  D.  Russell,  who  be-  jty^  has  eight  correspondents  at  key 
ame  news  editor  when  Henry  Irving  European  positions.  Their  dispatches 
Moscow  went  to  the  New  York  Post  are  digested  and  synchronized  by  Mr. 
•j  a  similar  capacity.  Dickson  is  38  Binder  and  assistants  in  Chicago.  The 
lad  has  been  with  the  Wcrld-Tele-  Chicago  News  correspondents  are; 
jram  for  seven  years.  He  was  chief  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  at  Paris;  M.  W. 
iake-up  editor  and  slot  man  previ-  Fodor,  authority  on  southeastern 
ijisly.  Before  joining  the  World-  Europe;  Wm.  H.  Stoneman.  London; 
Telegram  he  was  with  the  New  York  Frank  Smothers,  now  covering  Hun- 

ienid  Tribune  two  years  and  with  garia.  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  Wal- 

ae  Paris  Herald  four  years,  serving  lacp  r  Deuel.  Berlin;  John  T.  Whit- 
js  night  editor  for  one  year.  aker,  Rome;  A.  T.  Steele,  and  Richard 

Dickson  has  been  relieved  of  every-  Mowrer,  now  in  Poland. 

-mg  but  crisis  news.  His  principal  The  Chicago  Tribune  foreign  serv- 
iisistants  from  the  copy  desk  are  R.  ice  has  eight  correspondents,  aided 
J  Maplesden  and  Jack  Blalock.  by  a  large  staff  of  assistants.  The 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  Tribune  personnel  abroad  includes; 
m  two  men  to  its  regular  copy  David  Darrah  at  .^ndon  Edmund 
ssk  and  has  transferred  two  copy  Taylor  Pans;  Sigrid  Schultz,  Berlin; 
-eaders  to  the  telegraph  desk,  making  Donald  Day  at  Riga,  Latvia  (from 

1  total  of  four  now  assisting  Tenold  whence  comes  most  of  the  Russian 

I  Sunde.  telegraph  editor.  In  his  inside  information  ;  Sam  Brewer  in 
pinion  the  run  of  copy  is  the  Alex  Small  in  Poland,  E.  R. 

Sviest  ever.”  Mr.  Sunde  has  been  Noderer  in  Italy;  and  Captain  M.  M. 
.ah  the  News  13  years,  the  last  five  Corpening  with  a  roving  commission 
.telegraph  editor.  Previously  he  for  world-wide  travel. 

..rved  Is  news  editor.  He  is  36.  North  American  Newspaper  AUiance 

_  „  j  ,  .  .r  •  ®3io  fn^t  in  the  event  of  war  it  will 

John  0  Donnell  and  his  wife,  Dons  ag  ^  roving  correspondent  John 

;.eeson.  Washington  correspondent  Gunther,  former  newspaperman  and 
die  News,  were  in  Berlin  when  the  author  of  “Inside  Europe,”  on  the 
dsis  broke.  Mr.  ()  Donnell  js  n^  m  Central  European  front.  Mr.  Gunther, 

who  flew  from  Moscow  to  London  last 
week-end  after  a  trip  through  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  has  been  writing  daily 


London  for  coverage  and  Miss  Flee- 
ion  is  returning  to  the  U.  S. 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Waiting 


ie  trouble  breaks.” 

Largely  relying  on  INS  and  INP, 
Hearst  services,  the  Mirror,  however. 


iit  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  Jack  articles  during  the  crisis. 

Lait  editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  If  war  comes.  Colonel  Frederick 
soon  as  a  front  is  established,  the  Palmer,  veteran  war  correspiondent 
Mirror  will  send  a  man  to  wherever  who  was  chief  censor  of  the  AEF  and 

is  noted  as  a  military  historian,  will 
do  daily  articles  on  military  opera¬ 
tions,  writing  in  New  York,  it  was 
«ill  augment  these  service  if  neces-  stated  by  Bertram  Zilmer,  editor  of 
aiy.  he  said.  “I  have  reporters  and  NANA.  Col.  Palmer  already  has  writ- 
photographers  on  tap  if  we’ll  need  ten  several  articles  for  this  syndicate, 
em,”  he  added.  “We  will  use  these  These  articles,  according  to  NANA’s 
en  for  special  coverage.”  preparedness  program,  would  be  sup- 

On  this  side  of  the  water,  the  Mirror  plemented  by  occasional  interpreta- 
has  George  Adams,  veteran  UP  and  five  and  background  stories  from  Sir 
^’S  foreign  expert,  as  cable  editor.  Arthur  Willert,  noted  English  joumal- 
hdams.  an  authority  on  Far  Eastern  ist,  and  Pertinax  (Andre  Geraud),  one 
ifiairs,  is  the  author  of  biographies  ®f  the  best  known  French  commenta- 
«i  Stolin  and  Hitler,  and  is  a  captain  tors.  Sir  Arthur,  former  Washington 
n  the  U  S  Army  Reserves.  He  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
:3nnerly  was  INS  cable  editor.  and  former  press  representative  of  the 

Dill  n,  .  ,  British  Foreign  Office,  and  Pertinax 

Bill  Plummer,  veteran  of  40  years 

M  cable  desks;  George  Buchanan, 

Ethiopian  and  Spanish  Civil  War  ex-  _  _  __  ____  _  ___  — 
t*rt;  Mortimer  Ehrman,  and  Eldwin  M.  V •  KELLEY  ON  COAST 
^kel,  round  out  the  Mirror’s  cable  San  Francisco,  Aug.  31 — Martin  V. 
*sk,  Mr.  Lait  said.  Kelley,  former  manager  of  the  New 

Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  York  and  Chicago  Publishers  Associa- 
is  relying  upon  the  United  Press  for  tions,  will  manage  the  California 
werage  of  European  developments.  Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
»t  is  high-pointing  the  daily  file  newly  established  statistical  bureau 
»ith  background  and  interpretive  which  will  open  offices  here  tomorrow. 
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MORAL  RE-ARMAMENT 

AND 

NATIONAL  HEALTH 

How  many  work  days  each  year  do  you  and  your 
staff  lose  through  sickness? 

A  doctor  tells  of  some  new  discoveries  that  can  aid 
medicine  (and  editors)  in  public  health  campaigns. 

By  Loring  T.  Swaim,  M.D. 

Senior  Orthopaedic  Surgeon,  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


For  thirty  years  I  have  been  searching  for  the  answer  to  certain 
problems  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases.  I  have  known  that  I 
was  not  meeting  their  deepest  needs,  and  it  has  troubled  me  pro¬ 
foundly. 

Six  years  ago  a  new  way  of  life  was  opened  to  me  personally 
through  Moral  Re-Armament.  For  some  time  I  had  been  looking 
for  a  power  which  was  capable  of  changing  human  nature.  I  was 
none  too  proud  of  my  own.  I  longed  for  harmony,  but  was  in  a 
rather  chaotic  state  of  inner  conflict,  fear,  and  resentment  against 
life. 

The  experiment  I  tried  was  simpler  than  many  I  had  made  in 
the  laboratory.  The  requirements  of  Moral  Re-Armament  were 
definite.  I  tried  it,  and  it  worked.  Some  time  later  my  office  nurse 
said  to  me,  “You  have  not  lost  your  temper  for  six  months.  Now 
you  are  happy.  You  like  people  as  you  never  did  before.  You 
are  more  considerate  of  me.  I  have  decided  to  give  God  a  chance 
in  my  life  too.” 

I  realized  I  had  found  the  power  I  was  looking  for.  The  pa¬ 
tients  felt  the  difference  in  us.  The  atmosphere  of  the  office  was 
changed.  I  no  longer  spread  fear  and  trouble  or  took  my  resent¬ 
ments  out  on  those  about  me. 

My  practice  is  largely  limited  to  chronic  rheumatic  diseases. 
The  National  Health  Bulletin  No.  6  states  that  there  are  6,850,000 
rheumatic  cases  in  the  United  States.  Rheumatic  disease  and 
nervous  and  mental  disease  are  together  first  in  actual  work  days 
lost  in  this  country.  In  more  than  60%  of  chronic  arthritic  pa¬ 
tients,  environmental  factors  play  a  part.  Chief  among  these  are 
unhappy  or  broken  home  relationships,  financial  worries,  and 
sorrows. 

Furthermore,  a  person  sick  in  both  body  and  mind  will  surely 
reproduce  these  reactions  in  everyone  he  meets.  Sick  families 
are,  therefore,  inevitable  and  more  illness  will  follow.  It  is  an 
endless  chain. 

In  the  old  days  I  had  no  remedy  for  these  poisonous  emotions. 
Now  I  consider  that  I  am  really  negligent  if  I  do  not  give  the 
patient  Moral  Re-Armament  when  needed,  just  as  I  would  be  held 
responsible  for  not  advising  a  necessary  operation  or  serum. 

A  patient  morally  rearmed,  instead  of  creating  a  destructive 
atmosphere  of  illness,  self-pity,  and  conflict  at  home,  can  remake 
a  home,  can  restore  harmony  in  relationships,  and  is  able  to  bring 
a  new  security  to  a  fear-ridden  family.  Every  patient  returned 
home  is  a  liability  until  changed  into  an  asset  through  Moral 
Re-Armament. 

And  so,  to  the  question,  “Does  Moral  Re-Armament  work  in 
medical  practice?”  my  answer  is,  “Decidedly,  yes.”  It  enables  the 
physician,  in  addition  to  the  usual  means  of  restoring  health,  to 
give  to  his  patient  a  positive  philosophy  for  his  mind  and  a  new 
harmony  between  his  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  It  provides  a  plan 
by  which  a  new  kind  of  health  permeates  the  home,  spreads  to 
business  and  society,  and  changes  national  living  conditions. 
Therefore,  every  morally  re-armed  doctor  becomes  automatically 
a  national  public  health  officer  in  this  new  world  order. 


★  ★  ★ 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  giving  this  space  free  for  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  constructive  news  of  the 
day.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Times  Building,  Times  Square, 
New  York  City. 
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N.  Y.  Mirror  Day 
At  Fair  Attracted 
Largest  Crowd 

Record  Paid  Admissions 
on  Day  Promoted 
by  Newspaper 

Promoted  through  display  ads  and 
feature  stories  in  its  own  columns, 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Hearst 
paper,  succeeded  in  attracting  306,480 
paid  admissions  to  the  N.  Y,  World’s 
Fair  Aug.  27  for  the  “Daily  Mirror 
Day.”  Coincident  or  not,  the  day  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  record  for  attendance. 

The  Mirror  is  the  only  newspaper 
to  sponsor  such  a  day  at  the  Fair. 
Hu-ough  special  arrangement  with 
the  Fair  management  a  reduced  en¬ 
trance  fee  of  35  cents  was  offered  to 
Mirror  readers — 15  cents  below  the 
regular  Sunday  “bargain  day”  50- 
cent  admission.  The  Mirror  printed 
coupons  Aug.  23  and  thereafter  which 
could  be  turned  in  to  any  one  of 
seven  New  York  department  stores 
selling  the  specially  printed  Mirror 
tickets.  These  tickets  were  also  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Fair  gates  until  2  p.m.  At 
that  time  190,857  paid  admissions  had 
been  recorded. 

Swimming  Finals 

This  promotion  which  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Mirror  Aug.  19,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  daily’s  Mirror  Swim 
Club  conducted  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  local  swimming  pools.  Local 
contests  were  held  in  these  pools 
and  the  finals  were  staged  in  Billy 
Rose’s  Acquacade  pool  inside  the 
Fair. 

Many  free  shows  were  offered  to 
holders  of  the  Mirror  tickets.  Be¬ 
sides  performances  in  the  Acquacade, 
special  shows  with  radio  and  screen 
stars  were  staged  in  the  Wild  West 
and  Rodeo  Arena  and  Old  New  York. 

Hinson  Stiles,  managing  editor, 
and  R.  H.  Johnson,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  details  with  the  Fair. 
Ted  Friend,  night  life  editor,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  special  entertainment. 
■ 

'Newspaper  Film 
Critics  of 
America'  Formed 

Harry  Martin  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  was  chosen  temporary 
chaiiman  and  Buck  Herzog  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  was  elected  tem¬ 
porary  secretary-treasurer  of  a  new 
national  organization  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  critics  and  editors  by  approxi¬ 
mately  100  reviewers  who  visited  New 
York  City  last  weekend  as  guests  of 
Universal  Pictures. 

Forty-seven  out-of-town  news¬ 
papermen,  nine  were  local  critics,  the 
remainder  representing  the  fan  and 
trade  press.  They  had  been  guests  of 
Universal  to  preview  “Underpup” 
starring  a  new  child  star,  Gloria  Jean, 
in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Designated  as  the  Newspaper  Film 
Critics  of  America,  it  seeks  to  include 
all  editors  and  reviewers  in  its  mem¬ 
bership,  to  hold  annual  conventions 
and  distribute  its  own  awards  for  the 
“bests”  of  the  screen  year.  Its  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  said,  is  to  “elevate  stand¬ 
ards  of  criticism  and  comment  on 
movies,  co-operate  toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  film  department  as 
an  important  factor  in  the  American 
press  and  co-operate  in  every  way 
for  the  betterment  of  the  film  indus- 
try.” 

Serving  with  Martin  and  Herzog  on 
the  planning  committee  are  Keith  Wil¬ 


son  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald  and 
Merle  Potter  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une.  Permanent  officers  will  be  elected 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  early  this 
winter.  The  committee  has  been  in¬ 
structed  to  submit  drafts  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  at  that  time. 

■ 

Albert  P.  Langtry  Dies 
In  Melrose,  Mass. 

Albert  Perkins  Langtry,  79,  former 
Massachusetts  secretary  of  state  and 
publisher  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
News-Tribune  since  1923  and  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  director  in  1902-03, 
died  Aug.  27  at  the  Melrose,  Mass., 
hospital,  after  several  weeks  illness. 

Although  active  in  state  politics  for 
many  years,  having  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  from  1911  to  1921  and 
prior  to  that  a  state  representative, 
his  life  was  devoted  to  newspaper 
work.  Educated  in  Wakefield,  Mass., 
school  he  went  to  New  York  at  the 
age  of  19  as  a  representative  of  a 
Boston  soap  manufacturer.  In  1880 
he  joined  the  Brooklyn  Times  and 
later  the  Brooklyn  Union.  In  1890 
he  became  editor  of  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  became  its  principal  owner. 
He  sold  his  interests  in  1922  and  the 
following  year  purchased  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Evening  News.  A  few  months 
later  he  acquired  the  Waltham  Free 
Press  Tribune  and  merged  the  two 
papers  as  the  Waltham  News- 
Tribune. 

He  was  author  of  a  book,  “Traitors 
to  the  Church,”  and  editor  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Greater  Boston. 

His  wife,  a  daughter  and  grandson 
survive. 

■ 

EDWIN  A.  QUIER 

Edwin  A.  Quier,  70,  vice-president 
of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  Company 
since  1903,  died  Aug.  31.  He  had 
assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
Eagle  until  he  became  ill.  His  wife, 
a  son,  Hawley  Quier,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Reading  Eagle  Com¬ 
pany,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Cath¬ 
erine  Barbey,  of  Reading,  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Flippin,  of  Philadelphia,  survive. 

■ 

E.  J.  YOUNG  LEFT  $20,335 

Eugene  J.  Young,  cable  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  left  a  net  estate 
of  $20,335.34  when  he  died  Feb.  22 
last,  according  to  an  inheritance  tax 
appraisal  of  his  property,  made  by 
the  State  Tax  Commission,  filed  with 
Surrogate  Delehanty.  Under  his  will, 
this  passes  over  to  his  widow,  Jose¬ 
phine  A.  Young  of  171  West  79th  St., 
she  being  also  the  executrix  of  the 
estate. 

#I)ituarp 

WILL  C.  FERRIL,  84,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Herald,  since  1912  died  there  Aug. 
16.  Settling  in  Colorado  in  1879  he 
became  editor  of  the  Silver  Cliff  Miner. 
Later  he  become  city  editor  of  the 
Denver  Republican,  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  Denver  Times,  at  intervals 
also  serving  as  correspondent  for  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  city  news¬ 
papers.  His  wife,  a  son  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  survive. 

T.  Byrd  G.  Hiestand,  80,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher  of  the  old  York 
(Pa.)  Gazette,  died  at  his  home  there 
Aug.  28.  of  coronary  thrombosis. 
Hiestand,  with  Lemon  Love,  was  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Gazette  prior  to  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Gazette  and  Daily.  He 
was  also  a  noted  attorney  and  dean 
of  the  York  Coimty  Bar  Assn.  His 
wife,  one  son,  one  daughter,  a  grand¬ 
son,  a  granddaughter  and  one  sister 
survive. 


George  S.  Maynard,  59,  publisher 
of  Nome  (Alaska)  Nugget  for  30 
years  until  its  suspension  in  1919  died 
Aug.  27  in  Portland,  Ore.  Mr.  May¬ 
nard  was  mayor  of  the  city. 

Frank  A.  Goss,  51,  a  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Boston  Advertiser 
and  recently  an  advertising  salesman 
of  New  York  Herald  Tribune  died 
recently  of  uremic  poisoning.  He  was 
with  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
for  seven  years  before  joining  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  1935. 
His  wife  and  a  brother  survive. 

Frederick  B.  Fasola,  68,  writer  for 
United  States  and  foreign  magazines, 
who  occasionally  used  the  pen  name 
“Veritas,”  died  Aug.  27  in  New  York 
of  pneumonia  following  a  four-month 
illness. 

Harry  G.  Kern,  49,  credit  manager 
of  Pittsburgh  Press  died  Aug.  25  after 
a  long  illness.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  Press  since  1920.  His  wife 
survives. 

Joe  Lawrence,  81,  veteran  editor  of 
Ashbum  (Ga.)  Wiregrass  Farmer  and 
the  Nashville  (Ga.)  Herald  died  Aug. 
26  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in 
Denton. 

Dorothy  Callaway,  41,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  of  San  Antonio  Express 
and  poet  whose  verses  appeared  in  na¬ 
tional  publications  died  Aug.  28  in 
San  Antonio. 

Edwin  Young  Lacey,  dean  of  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  writers  and  one  of  the 
state’s  oldest  active  newspapermen, 
died  Aug.  27  at  his  home  in  Ravenna. 
Until  he  became  ill  a  month  ago,  he 
had  written  a  daily  column  for  the 
Ravenna  (O.)  Evening  Record  for 
many  years. 

Dwight  A.  Potts,  47,  head  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Circulation  Service,  and  prom¬ 
inent  in  newspaper  circulation  circles, 
died  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Aug.  23,  after 
a  lingering  illness.  He  had  handled 
circulation  campaigns  for  many  Mich¬ 
igan  small-city  newspapers.  His 
newspaper  career  began  on  the  old 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Times. 

Walter  Barlow  Stevens,  91,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Gridiron  Club  at 
Washington  and  former  St.  Louis 
newspaperman  died  Aug.  28  at  his 
home  in  Georgetown  S.  C.  Stevens 
was  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  World 
Fair  Assn.,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
honored  by  various  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

Charles  P.  Martyn,  63,  Philadelphia 
newspaperman  and  former  makeup 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post  until  ill 
health  forced  his  retirement  last  May 
died  Aug.  29  in  Philadelphia.  For 
many  years  he  was  with  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Philadelphia  Press,  Evening 
Times  and  the  Telegraph.  For  20 
years  he  had  been  night  city  editor  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  North  American 
and  later  was  with  the  Public  Ledger. 

Henry  J.  Buxton,  54,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman,  died  Aug.  30 
at  Stockton  Springs,  Me.  Buxton  since 
1934  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  News.  Formerly  he 
was  a  feature  writer  for  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

ELECTED  to'  ANA 

General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.  R.  H.  Harrington 
will  represent  the  company  in  the 
ANA. 

■ 

WIN  BASEBALL  TITLE 

The  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  agency 
baseball  team  won  the  Advertising 
Agency  Baseball  League  in  New  York 
championship  in  a  play-off  with  the 
nine  representing  Lord  and  Hiomas. 
The  league  is  sponsored  by  the  4A’s. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  par  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order] 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  h'ne 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .75  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  Rne 

Count  five  words  to  line,  boi  number  te 
be  counted  es  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
eds  Involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Proptrtits  listed  below  are  offered  either  h 
tie  Publishers  themselves  or  by  the  mart 
reliable  brokers  in  the  held. 


Nowtpaptrs  For  Sole 


County  seat  weekly  eastern  state.  Excellent 
plant.  Large  annual  gross.  Prost^ront 
area.  An  exceptionally  fine  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  solid,  profitable  newspaper  at 
an  attractive  figure.  Price  $20,000,  one- 
half  cash.  Confidential  information  to 
qualified  principals  only.  Newspaper 
Appraisal  Corp’n.,  Times  Bldg.,  New 
York  City. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers,  Magazines  Appraised,  bought, 
sold,  consolidated  since  1910.  Ask  for 
folder  ‘-Why  a  Broker.”  Harwell  h 
Fell,  2026  4th  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Experienced  former  publisher  desires  to 
buy  mid-west  daily.  All  replies  held 
confidential.  Write  Box  6875,  Editor  « 
Publisher. 


dwest  daily  in  town  of  7,500-12.000 

wanted  by  an  experienced  newspaper  man. 
Your  renly  treated  in  the  strictest  o 


VALUABLE  HOME  IN  THE  MOST 
•ESIKABLE  SECTION  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

fTered  as  part  financing  for  small  daily 
or  weekly  by  alert  and  ambitious  news 
paperman  with  twenty-five  years 
ence  in  Metropolitan  and  sjnall  city  pa 
pers;  at  present,  lucratively 

Hope  this  offer  reaches  eyes  of  o«ner 
preparing  to  relinquish  ,;j,r 

and  relax  in  sunny  clime.  dl 
part  interest  if  involves  a 

operation  of  paper.  Box  6640,  Editor 
Publisher.  _  _ 


ranted:  A  dally  within  two  hundred  miles 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee  oo  to 

000.00  to  $100,000.00  that  $25  000.00  w 

$50,000.00  cash  will  handle,  -"“troy 
Hill  &  Associates,  Nashville,  lenn.  ^ 


Circalation  PromotioR 

gful  BUbscrlptlon  oo! 

rears.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  W- 
dental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Oiraet-Mail  Services 


>roceM  Letters  are 

imunications.  Try  ns.  Coi^  ^ 

service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  SO  n 
t  St.,  N.  Y.  0.  _ _ 


Special  Services 

AlT^d'i^bllc^Belatloni  proble^ 
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HELP  WANTED 

Manager  for  midwest  daUy, 
iWO  uopulation.  Write  fully.  Refer- 
B®*  6995,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

Sunday  morning  paper  in 
vjihern  city  of  100.000  population,  with 
,  circulation  over  30,000,  seeks  the  ser-  j 
Jicet  oi  an  advertising  .salesman  between 
•ic  apes  of  25  to  35,  preferably  now 
.•n«ted  in  the  South.  A  hard  worker, 
fio  has  ideas  and  cun  plan  ahead.  Write, 
eitiap  qualifications  and  experience,  giv- 
'li  names  of  references  and  salary  ex- 
irtied,  as  well  as  photograph,  in  full  j 
onhdence  to  Box  6970,  Editor  &  Pub- 
.Aer.  _  _ _ 

incriented  Pressman  for  color  work  on 
lie  Simplex.  Age  25-35.  The  Evening  ‘ 
IKASSCRIPT,  17  North  Essex  Avenue, 
inage.  New  Jersey. 

"SoTOGRAPHIC  DEMONSTRATOR- 
SALESMAN 

h-erienced  Press  Photographer  or  man 
iith  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of 
,4cliro-flash  photography  to  demonstrate 
iitit  synchro-flash  equipment  and  meth- 
tli  to  Sews  Photographers,  Camera  Clubs, 
Psotographic  Dealers,  etc.  Wanted  by 
■iding  national  manufacturer.  Prefer 
an  with  wide  acquaintance  newspaper 
Stil.  Salary  and  expenses.  Box  6998, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

hall  dty  Middle- Atlantic  daily  wants 
TMing.  single  Advertising  Manager  capa- 
Ue  making  attractive  layouts  and  selling 
■  guaranteed  salary  and  commissions. 
Opportunity  to  make  record  for  advance- 
unt  in  this  or  other  fields.  Only  men 
lat  character  need  apply.  State  salary 
cipMted.  Box  6990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ipdal  page  advertising  solicitors  to  sell 
f.  H.  A.  Building  Page  endorsed  by  18 
Juki.  Men  who  have  worked  for  Briggs, 
Etlch.  Bostwick,  or  Gallagher  preferred. 

cash  in  advance  on  OK'd  contracts. 
1100  sales.  No  draws  or  advances.  Car 
:«4ed.  Don’t  wire,  phone  or  write.  Show 
ip  Tuesday,  September  5tb.  Leads  and 
fub  page  ready.  KEARY,  PHILADEL- 
PHU  RECORD. 

ipinson  of  new  pictorial  n^azine,  in  pro- 
vn  field,  seek  able  magazine  men  qualified 
10  make  substantial  investment,  among 
vkom  should  be  an  Advertising  Manager 
ud  itaff,  and  photographers.  Give  refer- 
neei  and  phone  number.  Box  6992,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

Tn  men  ...  26  to  36  years  of  age. 
keu  accustomed  to  being  successful 
District  Managers  through  boy  promo¬ 
tion.  Exceptional  opportunity  due  to 
tipsnsion.  Morning  experience  pre- 
I  ftrred.  Box  6994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Itaig  woman — general  reporting  and  tea- 
j  tores.  College  education  and  newspaper 
j  uperience  required.  Write,  enclosing  pic¬ 
ture.  Box  6985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wantad 
Advertisinf 

Aei  adman,  27;  Publisher  calls  him  “Gift 
tram  Heaven.”  Budget  forbids  delayed 
poy  boost;  Adman  seeks  another  roost. 
Box  6950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

llTirtlilng  Copywriter,  city  staff  job 
vinted;  college  graduate;  employed  coun¬ 
ty  seat  correspondent.  Box  6971,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

I  WwrUslng  Manager  —  Business  Manager, 

I  sow  employed,  seeks  larger  field.  Thirty 
i  experience.  References.  Box 

1  0805,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ilwrUilag  Salesman  or  Executive,  em- 
Ptoyed,  see^  greater  opportunity.  16 
pw  experience  on  large  Metropolitan 
uily.  Sound  merchandising  background. 
r^J'tent  references.  Box  6942,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

Ih  Any  of  These  Fields; 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Used  Equipment — New  EquipateiU  &  Supplier— Private  SearceM,  Dedere,  Supply  Hom$e» 


Advertising — food  solicitor,  contacts  East  I  - > 

and  West,  desires  connection.  Av.-iilable  _ _ 

September  15th.  Box  7001,  Editor  &  - - 

Publisher. _  _  Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Solo  Nowspoper  Machinist 

Age  -10  ,  .  .  creative  mind,  practical  organ-  - ■ - - 

izer  .  .  .  ability  to  lead  and  inspire  (1)  Model  C-3SM  Intertype,  serial  number  Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
Anfhxcii.,,,,,  in  vonre  fivpr  9700  pfiiiinned  with  main  Ma^a-  and  stereotvne  enninment.  tlall  BPlekman 


Nowspoper  Machinist 


enthusiasm  ...  16  successful  years 

newspaper,  magazine  and  agency  experi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  now  sixth  year  competitive 
town  .  .  .  thoroughly  dependable.  Box 
6975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


over  9700,  equipped  with  (3)  main  Maga¬ 
zines,  Tripod  Auxiliary,  (4)  Molds.  Mo¬ 
tor,  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms. 
PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION,  82 
Beckman  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Do  You  Need  a  man  who  can  do  copy  and  Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 


and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEckman 
3-5967.  H.  Ammon  &  Co.,  136  Lafayette 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Soio 


layouts  that  help  your  solicitors  sell 
more  space?  College  trained.  Age  25. 
Box  6910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

High-type  advertising  manager,  salesman, 
31,  thoroughly  experienced  towns  7,000- 
15.000,  wants  change.  College,  married, 
A-1  references.  Box  6996,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sitnotient  Wantod 
CirenUlioa 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Can  work  with  competition  in  co-operative 
effort  to  cut  distribution  costs.  Conduct 
department  on  low  cost  basis  consistent 
with  day  by-day  changing  conditions.  Tops 
on  wastage,  white  paper  costs,  collections, 
circulation  problems.  Botarian  type  of 
promoter.  How  about  your  September 
audit!  Write  Box  6997,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

Unlimited  experience  —  specialist  in  Boy 
Promotion  and  Home  Delivery  with  en¬ 
viable  record.  Best  of  references.  Will 
locate  anywhere.  Box  6890,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 

stock :  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn-  CHEilCO 

over.  Everything  for  the  composing 

room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237  Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  ___  _  _  complete  film  plants 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Tntertypes  Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First  - 

Complete  Photo  Engravers  Equpiment 
225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y.  chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 

LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE  MACHINE^  “”'‘THF‘nnV7THITT  mRPflRAT^^^^ 

All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt.  nrin  w*' 

Linotype  Suvplr  Co.  I^alLmore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

335  Canal  SUeet _ New^rk_City  Tasope',  world's  largest  builders  of  com- 


Management 

w^Uon  Mechanical 

Publicity 

Utilize  These  Services 
•  ptxft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
jonr  qualifications,  and  send  it  to 
'“  With  payment.  (Count  five  words 
w  hue;  minimum,  three  lines;  40c  per 
per  issue).  For  a  month  your 
“,*****«  will  reach  prospective  em- 
Many  have  been  placed 
«'rectly  m  this  manner. 

Jki.  completely  (  including 
tEn*  -11*^®  Personnel  application 
be  sent  you  upon  receipt 
in  ”■  sppUcation  will  he  kept 

our  files  for  six  months.  It  will 
nnKi*  record  available  to  the 

executives  calling 
J  g  “  constantly  for  employees. 

lini**5  *®*  to  catch  our  dead- 
“M  of  next  Thursday, 

PERSONNEL  SERVIOE 

b  Editor  A  Publisher 

t^es  Bldg.,  Times  8q..  N.  Y,  0. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 

economically  thru  our  specialized  service, 
in  work  with  competition  in  co-operative  Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
effort  to  cut  distribution  costs.  Conduct  improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 

department  on  low  cost  basis  consistent  Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  Now  York 

with  day  by-day  changing  conditions.  Tops  City, 

on  wastage,  white  paper  costs,  collections,  —  ' 

circulation  problems.  Botarian  type  of  Bar 

promoter.  How  about  your  September  MoCfcOBlCOl  EqBipBIOBt  For  Solo 

Printers  Bargains  —  Miehle  Verticals, 

‘  : — ; - : - — —  Kellys,  Cylinders,  Web  and  Job  Presses, 

nlimited  experience  —  specialist  m  Boy  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Ludlows,  Elrods, 

Promotion  and  Home  Delivery  with  en-  plants  bought  and  sold.  Write  for  bar- 

viable  record.  Best  of  references.  Will  gain  bulletin.  Craftsmen  Machinery  Com- 

^cate  _  anywhere.  Box  6890,  Editor  &  pany,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publisher.  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 

=  presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 

SiftooHaoi  Wantod  presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 

V.  .  .  plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 

EditonnI  MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 

- : - ; —  24th  Street,  New  York  City.  _ 

All-around  newspaper^n.  Desk,  reporting.  Newspaper  and  Stereotype  Machinery 
feature  publicity,  advertising.  Lniversity  ^vant:  Turtles  and  Tubular  Chases 

working.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Box  6984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Capable  reporter  -  desk  man  •  photographer 
wants  place  on  medium-sized  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  28  and  steady.  References.  Charles 
Reyner,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. _ 

Cartoonist — 25,  single.  Don't  hire  anyone 
until  you  see  my  convincing  originals, 
reprints.  Salary  secondary.  Box  6938, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Cartoonist-iilustrator.  Excellent  draughts¬ 
man.  Ideas  —  comic,  editorial,  newspa- 
lier,  advertising.  Part  or  full-time. 
Metropolitan  area.  Box  6911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

Commercial  photographer  19,  employed  by 
a  prominent  firm,  wants  opportunity  on 
news  camera  staff.  Box  6974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Desk  Man,  Reporter— 33,*  married.  Twelve 
years’  experience.  Now  employed.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  6832,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

Editor,  36,  successful  business  magazine 
record,  available  editorial,  advertising, 
promotion,  publicity  connection.  Box 
6987.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

Editor,  38,  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  editorial  department,  desires 
change. 


Moehonical  Equipmont  Wantod 


plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  DEPT.  A,  TASOPE’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Mo. 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Prott  Room  Equipmoot  For  Solo 

FOR  SALE 

By  owner.  Rebuilt  Hoa  X  Pattern  Sextuple 
Press  with  two  Automatic  McMullen, 
color  ink  fountains.  Rubber  Rollers, 
Electric  Paper  Hoist,  D.  0.  Motors,  Con¬ 
trol  Switch  Board  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  For  further  details, 
write  Box  6965,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

For  Sale:  Duplex,  eight-page  flatbed  press, 
in  good  condition,  available  quickly  at 
right  price  from  New  York  State  source. 
Must  act  fast  because  of  installation  of 
larger  press.  Inspection  welcomed  any 
time.  Write  Box  6818,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical  or  Electric  Page  Proof  Press.  Usher. 

Write  details  giving  best  cash  delivered  - - 

price.  PRESS.  INC..  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  For  Sale:  OS  Chandler  &  Price  Jobber,  re 


Used  Ludlow,  cabinet  and  mats.  Give  serial 
number,  mat  faces  and  cash  price. 

Huckle,  Cadillac,  Mich. _ _ 

Wanted  to  Buy;  Second  hand  rolling  in 
machine.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Write  Williamson  Daily  News,  William¬ 
son.  W.  Va. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
waiida,  Penna. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Nifty  girl  writer,  excellent  secretary- 
stenographer,  editing,  proofreading,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  experience,  personality. 
New  York.  Box  6999,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ccntly  rebuilt  by  Tompkins.  First-class 
condition,  solid,  new  gears,  cams.  Runs 
perfect.  Platen  solid.  $150.  This  is  a 
buy — no  junk.  Record  Printing  Co.,  44 
S.  Ionia  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Modern  Goss  low-construction  unit-type 
presses,  arranged  with  underneath  or 
end-roll  feed.  Available  in  6-unit,  double 
sextuple,  octuple,  sextuple,  quadruple,  or 
unit  capacity.  (22 %"  cut-off).  May  be 
seen  in  operation.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  apply  R.  HOE  &  CO.,  910  E.  138 
ST.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Situations  Wonted 

General  &  AdminiitratiTe 

Newspaper  Executive — at  present  assistant 
to  publisher  on  good  size  daily — wants 
larger  field.  Thoroughly  competent  — 
knows  advertising — good  personality — 
age  45.  Box  6981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Forceful  editorial  writer,  aggressive  proven  reporter,  26.  exp^ri^H^Ton  rewrites  Wanted— Short  or  extended  engagement 


director,  19  years  experience,  copy  desk.  Reputation  as  goodwill 

qualified  for  any  executive  post.  builder  Go  anywhere.  Write  Box  6830, 

Unexcelled  references,  nexer  been  dis-  g.  publisher. 

missed  from  a  newspaper  job.  South  or  - - - —  - - ; - ,  — 

East  preferred.  Box  6932,  Editor  Ss  Bepofter:  five  years’  experience  dailies; 

Publisher.  industrious,  dependable,  capable;  college 

- ^ ; - 7-; -  education;  training:  city,  sports,  prefer 

Editor,  50.  editorial,  advertising,  feature  latter;  go  anywhere;  now  employed.  Box 

writer,  publicity  director.  Outstan^ng  6948,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

record,  ability;  “iiny-off”  ideas.  Box  —  TI  r~  T"!  ~ 

6850,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Eeporter-Editor,  3^  in  same  job  12  years, 

- - -  seeks  change.  Consider  any  offer  any* 

Editor-Reporter,  forceful  writer;  enviable  where  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Box  6930,  Editor 
record  as  newspaper  builder;  versed  in  &  Publisher. 

best  newspaper  practices.  Age  36.  Go  7  77  ;  ;  ~z  ~ 

anywhere.  Box  6848,  E(iitor  &  Publisher.  Spor«s  Wi'iter  30,  single,  A.B.  ;  Five  years 

- ; - — ^ - -  experience  on  metropolitan  daily — rewrite, 

Having  held  newspaper  jobs  in  New  York,  copy  reading,  covered  twelve  sports;  fea* 

Washington  and  the  Middle  West,  and  tures,  statistics  expert.  Box  6925,  Editor 

travele<i  on  three  continents.  I  now  want  &  Publisher. 

to  settle  down  to  a  reporting  or  writing  ^  ^ - - - - r-, - ■: — t~ 

job  with  a  future.  The  firm  that  answers  Washin^on  representative,  wide  contacts, 
this  ad  must  not  be  contemplating  reor-  experienced  newspaper,  magazine,  seeks 
ganizations,  quick  turnovers  of  employes  6944,  Editor 

or  amalgamation  with  another  firm.  Se*  &  Publisher. _ 

J®  Who  can  offer  a  steady  Job  to  a  young  man 

Box  6978,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  who  has  held  and  lost  through  no  fault 

I  edited  weekly  fourteen  months.  Increased  of  his  own  a  string  of  insecure  jobs  that 

reader  interest,  circulation.  Want  to  gained  him  a  great  deal  of  valuable  ex- 

report  for  daily.  Missouri  University  perience  in  the  writing  and  reporting 

journalism  graduate.  Linotype  exper-  fields.  I  ve  traveled  m  Europe  and  South 

ience.  References.  Box  6991,  Editor  America  and  through  our  own  Middle 

Sc  Publisher.  west,  spent  two  years  in  college  ana  am 

- '  — - still  in  my  early  twenties.  Box  6982, 

Journalism  graduate — six  years’  jewspaper  Editor  &  Publisher. 

and  secretarial  experience.  Box  6840,  zi";  r  ;  , .. 

Editor  Sc  Publisher  Writer,  college  graduate  —  publicity  exp 

if — — ; - TsVi.  -T" - vTj - ■'7"  (news  stories,  radio  sketches)  ;  superb 

Managing  Editor  unequalled  community  assistant  —  advertising,  magazine,  news- 

and  business  builder,  winner  30  state-  paper  work ;  start  $25  Box  6983,  Editor 

national  newspaper  awards;  All  American  V,  p„Kiuhpr 

Newspaper  Eleven,  seeks  good  opening.  _ ! _ 

Doyle  L,  Buckles,  Medford.  Wisconsin.  Young  woman;  journalism  graduate  with 


Newsman — -ten  years’  experience  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  rewrite,  desk,  Associated 
Press,  make-up  editor;  go  anywhere.  Box 
6884,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

(More  Situations  S'ext  Column) 


experience.  Now  studying  photography; 
excellent  feature,  news  writer.  Capable 
for  social,  woman’s  amusement  page. 
Resourceful,  dependable,  conscientious. 
Available  October  1st.  Box  6919,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


by  newspaper  efficiency  expert,  short  cut, 
common  sense,  money-making  methods. 
Write  Box  6915,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SitHotions  Wonted 

_ Mediaaical _ 

COMPO.SING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Seeks  connection  where  publisher  wants 
results  above  Par.  Handles  men  firmly, 
honestly,  diplomatically.  Congenial,  co¬ 
operative  with  other  departments.  Keen 
pride  in  craft.smanship.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  composing  room 
operation.  Inspiring  leadership.  Effi¬ 
ciency.  Reliability.  High  standard  pro¬ 
duction.  Have  maintained  page  costs  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  dollars.  References 
from  publishers,  executives,  professors. 
Family  man.  Union.  State  salary,  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  6824,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Web  Pressman-Stereotyper,  employed,  wants 
change  either  combination  or  straight 
press.  Twenty  years  as  foreman.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Must  be  permanent.  Union  or 
unorganized.  Box  6914,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Situations  Wanted — Promotion 

BUILDER-UPPER 

Promotion  Manager,  exceptional  record,  now 
employed,  seeks  ^^lectign  with  aggres¬ 
sive  publisher  free  hand; 

thirteen  years  q^|^^H^K^promotion  — 
(advertising,  edn^^^^H||Bnation),  with 
papers  25,000  to  up:  three  years 

executive  agency  experience.  Age  36,  mar¬ 
ried,  Christian.  Box  6980,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher, _ _ 

Promotion  Manager;  advertising  agency, 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience;  will 
go  anywhere;  reasonable  salary.  Box 
7000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


WHEN  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  bought  a  full  page  in  our  issue 
of  Aug.  26.  and  Mr.  Lenox  R.  Lohr,  its 

president,  used  the 
Competition  space  to  congratulate 
Versus  thank  the  Asso- 

^  ..  dated  Press.  Interna- 

o-opera  ion  News  Service, 

United  Press,  and 
newspapers  in  general,  for  “impartial, 
swift,  and  accurate  coverage  of  events 
abroad,”  we  didn’t  object  to  his  para¬ 
graph  tooting  the  horn  of  the  NBC. 
Nor  to  date,  have  any  but  one  of  our 
readers  and  advertisers.  That  one  ex¬ 
ception,  a  Middle  Western  newspaper¬ 
man,  wants  to  know  "what  the  hell’s 
the  matter  with  our  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  that  they  let  radio  benefit  by 
the  services  of  newspaper-trained  and 
newspaper-paid  correspondents  at  for¬ 
eign  points  to  the  extent  that  NBC 
feels  justified  in  buying  space  to  gloat 
over  its  victory  over  the  press?’’ 

He  notes  that  the  song-writers  and 
musicians  whose  product  is  a  radio 
staple  don’t  “give  it  away”  as  news¬ 
papers  du,  but  make  the  broadcasters 
pay  and  pay  and  pay.  He  also  re¬ 
marks  that  the  best  broadcasts  from 
Europe  have  been  those  of  men  with 
newspaper  connections;  that  the  men 
with  only  radio  training  have  had 
little  to  say  and  the  inability  to  say 
that. 

We  don’t  intend  to  do  any  ex  cath¬ 
edra  piece  on  that  subject,  at  this 
time.  This  isn’t  any  moment  to  be 
changing  tires,  horses,  or  policies  at 
full  speed,  and  if  the  broadcasters 
have  been — as  our  correspondent  im¬ 
plies — shrewd  enough  to  thumb  a  hitch 
on  the  newspaper  chariot,  the  fare 
will  have  to  be  collected  later,  if  at 
all. 

In  general  terms,  we’d  like  to  give 
a  hand  to  both  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casters  for  their  efforts  to  report  a 
situation  in  Europe  that  has  been  al¬ 
most  as  impienetrable  and  as  unstable 
as  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  They  have 
done  their  best,  within  their  handi¬ 
caps  of  time,  distance,  and  censorship, 
to  give  the  American  people  a  fair 
picture  of  what  has  been  going  on  in 
Europe’s  capitals.  The  fact  that  radio 
has  been  first  on  some  events,  or 
“more  dramatic”  in  its  reporting,  as 
our  correspondent  claims,  seems  to  us 
to  be  of  minor  importance. 

Neither  do  we  consider  it  tremen¬ 
dously  important  that  men  with  news¬ 
paper  training,  either  on  or  off  news¬ 
paper  payrolls,  have  been  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  giving  the  American  public 
the  news.  What  would  you?  Is  it 
better  that  these  trained  minds  convey 
the  news  to  the  public  over  the  air  a 
few  hours  in  advance  of  publication, 
or  that  the  information  be  transmitted 
by  minds  rmaccustomed  to  judging 
events,  unaware  of  the  past,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  present,  and  unskilled 
in  putting  ideas  into  words. 

Spot  news  is  of  primary  importance, 
but  the  newspaper’s  function  includes 
much  more  than  the  bulletins  of 
episodes. 

The  radio  is  here,  and  will  be  served; 
the  press  is  here,  and  is  being  well 
served.  The  public  is  the  major  con¬ 
sideration,  and  we  (speaking  person¬ 
ally)  prefer  a  public  well  served  by 
the  radio  with  press  assistance  than  a 
public  badly  served  by  radio  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  contradiction  by  a  better  in¬ 
formed  press.  Any  arrangement  which 
helps  to  reduce  the  confusion  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  maelstrom  of  rum¬ 
ors  from  a  Europe  poised  for  war  must 
be  paramount  to  tlxe  immediate  com¬ 
petitive  interests  of  press  and  radio. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

OUR  CORRESPONDENT  objects  also 
that  the  Associated  Press  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  general  wire  a  list  of  im¬ 
portant  evening  for- 
We  Reached  broadcasts.  Call 

for  the  competitive 

business  judgment,  if 
Newspapers  ^o  us.  it 

looks  like  good  news 
judgment.  There  are  25.000,000  to 
30,000,000  radio  sets  in  this  country. 
A  lot  of  them  are  being  used  these 
evenings,  used  by  people  who  read 
newspapers,  and  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  rely  on  their  newspapers 
to  tell  them  of  what  is  doing  on  the 
air. 

Again,  that  may  have  been  bad 
business  judgment  by  the  newspapers, 
but  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  it 
can’t  be  undone.  Radio  listening,  at 
times  of  crisis,  is  an  established  part 
of  contemporary  life  and  it  can’t  be 
banished  by  profane  language. 

We’ve  tried  to  view  this  radio-press 
business  objectively.  Radio  is  in  the 
news  business — of  that  there’s  no 
question.  It  is  there  with  the  vital 
assistance  of  the  news  services  and 
the  newspapers.  The  news  services 
and  the  newspapers  are  furnishing 
news  to  radio  and  have  been  for  five 
years  for  what  seem  to  us  to  be  two 
major  reasons:  (1)  they  want  the 
news  which  reaches  the  public  to  be 
gathered  by  trained  people,  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  reliable,  not  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  reports  gathered  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  printed  media;  (2)  they 
don’t  want  radio  to  enter  the  field  with 
a  competitive  news  agency,  duplicat¬ 
ing  costs  and  efforts  to  nobody’s  bene¬ 
fit.  What  radio  gets  from  the  news 
services  is  a  by-product  of  material 
already  gathered  and  paid  for  by  news¬ 
papers — and  there  are  economic  ques¬ 
tions  in  that  corner  of  the  field  which 
still  await  settlement. 

In  the  present  European  crisis,  ra¬ 
dio  listeners  have  heard  bulletins  from 
all  over  Europe.  These  bulletins  have 
been  supplied  by  the  three  major  press 
services  and  by  Transradio.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has  also  heard  summaries  by  com¬ 
mentators  not  now  employed  by  any 
newspaper,  former  newspapermen 
whose  skill  radio  has  commanded;  by 
regular  correspondents  of  newspapers 
and  news  services  at  foreign  capitals; 
by  propagandists  of  foreign  nations, 
whose  outgivings  are  recorded  and  re¬ 
broadcast  for  what  they  are. 

We  spent  the  better  part  of  12  Sun¬ 
day  hours  at  the  radio,  listening  to 
ball  games,  music,  speeches,  all  of 
them  interrupted  by  bulletins  from 
abroad — the  same  sort  of  bulletins  that 
get  set  two  columns  wide  in  the  even¬ 
ing  papers.  Then  we  heard  the  sum¬ 
maries,  and  the  propaganda  dish-up. 
Monday  morning,  having  retir^ 
after  two  a.m.,  we  reached  for  the 
papers! 

*  *  * 

GRANTED  THAT  there  was  no  sur¬ 
prise,  and  little  new,  in  the  morning 
papers  to  a  guy  who  had  sat  up  two 
hours  beyond  mid- 
Radio  Can't  night.  The  editions 
Tell  the  were  laid  on  his 

We  weren’t  looking 
for  surprises.  We  were  looking  for 
analysis,  for  interpretation  of  the  be¬ 
wildering  stream  that  had  come  over 
broadcast  and  shortwave  bands  from 
dinner-time  Sunday  to  near  breakfast 
on  Monday.  And,  in  the  newspapers, 
we  got  it. 

There  it  was,  on  the  front  pages, 
especially  in  the  New  York  Times,  and 


to  a  less  specialized  extent,  in  the 
Herald  Tribune — summarized  by  men 
who  had  the  whole  picture  before 
them  and  who  could  translate  it  into 
black  and  white  words  for  people 
whose  ears  aren’t  quick  enough  to 
pick  up  names,  significant  phrases,  and 
static-blurred  sentences  from  the  loud 
speaker.  Headlines  give  emphasis  that 
the  most  skillful  speaker  can’t  imitate; 
type  treatment  has  it  all  over  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
facts  and  not  emotion. 

If  war  comes,  radio  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  the  first  with  the  news,  and 
there  isn’t  a  thing  newspapers  can  do 
about  that.  What  they  can  do  is  to 
give  their  readers  a  picture  fully  as 
dramatic  as  that  of  the  radio,  and 
one  much  more  likely  to  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

If  the  word  is  for  peace,  remember 
Sept.  29,  1938.  Kaltenborn  and  Jordan 
gave  us  an  eye-witness  picture  of  that 
settlement  within  minutes  of  its  hap¬ 
pening,  but  the  concrete  terms  of  that 
settlement  were  realized  to  the  full 
the  next  morning  when  the  newspapers 
put  them  in  type,  for  today,  and  for 
2039. 


THE  PROPAGANDA  speeches  have 

especially  interested  us  this  week. 
We’ve  heard  them  from  Germany,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Italy.  The 
War  "News"  British  midnight 

from  the  broadcasts  are  color- 

.  1  e  s  s  by  comparison 

Dictators  ,  u  n  j 

and  can  t  be  called 

propaganda  as  yet.  If 
war  comes,  we’ll  expect  a  different 
tune.  The  French,  as  usual,  are  silent 
on  the  air — seemingly  always  awaiting 
the  “a  droit  par  quatres”  which  sends 
the  poilus  into  column  of  march.  Not 
so  the  Italians,  the  Germans  or  the 
Poles. 

Their  short-wave  broadcasts  are  all 
aimed  at  America.  In  faultless  Eng¬ 
lish,  they  hand  out  a  summary  of  the 
news  which  doesn’t  differ  in  essentials 
from  what  we’ve  already  heard  from 
our  own  trusted  sources.  The  “edi¬ 
torial”  comment  is  artfully  done.  The 
Pole  on  Sunday  night  stressed  the 
exigent  straits  of  the  German  by  trans¬ 
lating  the  quotas  of  the  German  food 
ration  into  American  measures  (most¬ 
ly  ounces).  The  German  ridiculed 
Polish  claims  to  an  outlet  on  the  sea 
by  declaring  that  Switzerland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Bolivia  would  be  justified 
as  much  as  the  Poles  in  demanding 
such  an  outlet.  And  he  put  forward 
the  ever-present  German  dominant,  of 
2.500,000  Germans  being  subjected  to 
the  rule  of  a  “culturally  inferior  peo¬ 
ple.” 

It  was  the  Italian  broadcast  which 
commanded  most  of  our  interest,  how¬ 
ever. 

Here  was  a  girl,  with  a  fresh, 
clear  voice,  fortunate  in  freedom  from 
the  static  that  had  blurred  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Polish  broadcasts.  She  used 
perfect  American  English,  without  a 
trace  of  Brooklyn.  Her  propaganda 
was  as  smooth  as  Hollandaise  sauce, 
telling  Americans  that  Italy  had  not 
contributed  by  any  word  or  act  to  the 
crisis  of  central  Europe,  and  wistfully 
hoping  that  the  Poles  would  “be  rea¬ 
sonable.” 

The  British  broadcast  was  pretty 
much  a  repetition  of  what  had  already 
gone  over  American  news  wires.  It 
added  a  sports  item,  which  we  missed 
next  morning,  that  a  Swedish  girl  had 
swum  the  English  Channel! 

On  the  whole,  we’d  have  to  hand  it 
to  the  axis  powers  on  Sunday  night’s 
broadcast  round,  provided  that  there 
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is  a  sizable  American  audience  fol 
propaganda  broadcasts.  " 


lb’  WAR  COMES,  and  our  convictio 
grows  that  it  will  be  postpone 
again,  American  newspapers  face 
tremendous  task.  i 
Press  Faces  position  newspape*:^ 
Extraordinary  absolutelj 

Difficulties  ej^PPressed  all 
Europe,  if  the 
week’s  events  a. 

criterion.  Democratic  France,  in  „ 
vance  of  war,  cracked  the  skuUs" 
L’Humanite  and  Ce  Soir,  Comnni 
dailies  of  Paris,  and  thereby  won  _ 
applause  of  the  Italian  lady  mentione 
above.  According  to  her,  that  shoulj 
have  been  done  long  ago.  It  will 
done,  even  in  England,  we  fear,  if  th4 
continent  goes  to  battle. 

“News”  will  be  that  of  the  com¬ 
muniques  and  of  the  press  officers  at¬ 
tached  to  the  war  offices.  There  won't 
be  any  Floyd  Gibbons,  getting  his  ey« 
shot  out  by  advancing  with  the  in¬ 
fantry,  and  there  won’t  be  any  Har4 
Kaltenborn  ducking  the  shell  bursts 
ill  a  besieged  city  with  a  mike  on  hij 
chest.  Radio  and  press  in  Europe  will 
be  an  arm  of  government.  Even  this 
week,  the  cautious  Chamberlain 
warned  the  British  press  to  “exerti:- 
the  utmost  restraint.”  If  war  conn 
that  won’t  be  a  warning.  It  will  be  . 
order,  with  items  numbered  and  Hi 
specific  terms. 

Headquarters  correspondents  will  b» 
fed  whatever  army  chiefs  think  they 
ought  to  have  “in  the  public  interest.”  | 
They  and  the  correspondents  at 
capitals  will  file  dispatches  under 
closest  censorship.  "ITie  curtain  will  b** 
much  tighter  than  it  was  in  1918,  ar;i 
that  kept  plenty  under  cover.  Mcsr. 
while,  the  propaganda  mills  will  b. 
grinding  full  ahead.  They  will  ha. 
an  outlet  that  didn’t  exist  in  1918 
the  short-wave  trans-oceanic  rad'p' 
which  will  permit  a  govei 
owned  station  to  bring  directly  in' 
American  homes  whatever  it  wants  u 
to  believe — without  the  interveriiir 
of  an  editor  who  might  be  unfriendly, 
or  merely  intelligently  skeptical. 

Radio  can’t  prevent  that.  New: 
papers,  at  considerable  risk  to  the., 
investment  and  to  their  personnel,  ea; 
offset  it.  We  believe,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  they  will.  No  other  agency  car 
Get  that  straight — no  other.  It  tof’- 
newspapers  the  better  part  of  a  yer- 
to  find  out  how  to  lick  the  cen.snrsh,. 
and  propaganda  in  Spain,  but  they 
licked  it.  If  the  need  arises,  they  wi. 
do  the  same  in  England,  Germany. 
France,  or  any  other  part  of  the  em-l  | 
broiled  world. 

No  matter  how  strict  the  dicta^j 
.ship,  human  beings  can’t  be  stopped! 
from  disagreeing  with  each  other  and| 
especially  with  those  who  command 
them. 

If  the  war  goes  badly,  and  any 
war  is  likely  to  go  badly  for  all 
cerned  at  one  time  or  another,  tw  | 
voice  of  the  opposition  will  be  heard  j 
and  the  hidden  truth  will  get  out.  A| 
Northcliffe  might  be  suppressed  . 
night,  and  probably  will  be  in  the  n€Xt|j 
war,  but  the  very  fact  of  his  suppres-i 
sion  will  be  the  key  to  hidden  news.  1 1 
It  will  be  difficult,  more  diffi^‘l| 
than  ever  in  the  past,  but 
newspaper  history  warrants  the^dg  j 
ment  that  it  will  be  doi«. 
learned  a  lot  about  world  affairs,  ce 
sorship  and  propaganda  in  the  las 
years  and  the  lessons  haven  t  gone  - , 
w’aste. 

In  any  event,  the 
the  past  fortnight  ought  to  i 

quite  a  while  the  protests  of  the 
ticians  and  “business  men  v 
that  the  press  has  retarded 
by  headlining  war  perils  the  i^t  "  j 
years.  Is  there,  or  is  there  no  ■  ^  j 

peril  today?  Is.  or  is  not.  the  I 
States  concerned  with  it .  You  a  f 


